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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ioe 
HE King’s visit to Ireland, which began on Tuesday, 
promises to be most successful. He was received on tlie 
way from Kingstown to Dublin with the warmest applause, and 
in Dublin with a welcome variously described as “ enthusiastic ” 
and “ most cordial.” The death of the Pope might have been an 
unfortunate interruption to rejoicings, but the Roman Catholic 
Bishops decided that it need not interrupt the King’s progress 
or the loyal demonstrations of his people. The King himself 
took advantage of the incident to deplore it in his speech at 
Kingstown as one “which has brought sadness to hearts of 
multitudes among my subjects, a sadness which I share.” 
His Majesty expressed in the same speech the strong hope for 
the immediate future of Ireland which we have quoted 
textually elsewhere, and referred in the warmest terms to the 
“ delightful” memories both he and the Queen retained of their 
former visit. With a guest so ful! of tact the visit could 
scarcely fail, even if the people had not been soothed, as they 
have been, by the great sacrifices made on theiz behalf in the 
Land Act which has just passed the Commons. 


The long struggle between Death and the Pope, which 
practically lasted for seventeen days, ended at four o'clock on 
Monday afternoon. Just before noon the breathing of his 
Holiness became difficult, the last ceremonies of the Church 
were performed, and he then lapsed into an unconscious- 
ness from which he did not revive. Until! the last day 
he never lost the clearness of his mind, and his bearing was 
throughout that of a dying King. Leo XIII. was a very 
stately person, and in the chorus of condolences from Kings 
and Presidents and Premiers which has been sounding al! the 
week there is a conspicuous note of acknowledgment that the 
rulers, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, are mourning 
for an equal. That is due, no doubt, in part to etiquette, but 
it all helps to confirm our argument that the loss of the 
temporal power has in no way impaired the dignity of the 
Papacy. The telegrams of courtesy included one from our 
own King, who had just arrived in Ireland, and one from Pyresi- 
dent Roosevelt, one-seventh of whose fellow-citizens are now 
believed to be Roman Catholics. The multitudes of stories now 
in course.of publication do not modify the general impression 
that Leo XIII. was personally a kindly man of the old learning, 
devoted to his faith, and a great, though not always successful, 
diplomatist. His greatest triumph was compelling Bismarck 
to go to Canossa; his greatest failure his effort to win over 
the French Republic. The Berlin correspondent of the Times, 
a most accurate reporter, declares that Prince Bismarck’s 
retreat was due to fear of the Socialists, whom the Roman 
Catholic clergy combat energetically, 





chance of the selection of any one but an Italian, but those 
best informed are most convinced that the lot will! fall upon 
some one of whom the external world has never thought. 
Influence is attributed to the preiate chosen to be Consistorial 
Secretary, Monsignor Mery del Val, who, being half Spaniard, 
half Englishman, wiil, it is expected, be the next Archbishop 
of Westminster; but he cannot, of course, be Pope. The 
“Vetoes,” it may be taken as certain, will not be exercised. 


The French appear to have a strong idea that William II. 
is trying to intervene in the Papal election. They say that 
the Emperor considers the support of the Papacy essential! to 
his Weltpolitik, and that all German and Austrian Cardinals, 
especially the Prince-Bishop of Breslau, have received 
strict instructions in that sense. This speculation looks pro- 
found, but the next Pope will probably go his own way with- 
out reference to anybody’s “ world-policy.” Moreover, the 
German Emperor has a much smaller but more peremptory 
reason for endeavouring to influence the election. He cannot 
manage his Parliament without the aid of the Centre party, 
which accepts the guidance of the Vatican, and a hostile Pope 
would spoil all such schemes of his as involve fresh expendi- 
ture. It is not, therefore, for the sake of a vaguely grand 
future, but on account of immediate necessities, that he watches 
the election with anxiety, and may endeavour to influence it 
directly. In any case, he will probably fail, for the Italian 
Cardinals are not friendly to the Hohenzollerns, and are just 
now disposed to resent any interference, or appearance of 
interference, with their freedom. 


By narrowing the field of dispute, and adhering tenaciously 
to one unchanging demand, Mr. Hay, the American Secretary 
of State, has secured a diplomatic victory over St. Peters- 
burg. He was not prepared to insist that Russia should 
evacuate Manchuria, the possession of which is of no import- 
ance to the Union; but he did insist that trade with the 
province should be open to all nations, and that China should 
be permitted to open three new ports. The Russian Govern- 
ment, being aware that on this subject America would be 
supported by Great Britain and Japan, according to American 
accounts, yielded after a stubborn resistance; and the 
ports are to be opened. The English in Pekin believe that 
Russia will break the new pledge, as she has broken others ; 
and a recent telegram affirms that China has, after all, refused 
to open the ports. We think, however, that this statement is due 
to Chinese ignorance of the negotiations between Washington 
and St. Petersburg, and in any case it cannot affect the result. 
If Russia has to yield, so will China and Prince Ching. 


The Novoe Vremya, the leading paper of St. Petersburg, is 
very indignant at the despatch of Colonel Younghusband to 
Thibet. The mission shows, says the journalist, that the 
British Government is preparing to make its influence felt in 
Lhassa, to the detriment of Russia, though the country 
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belongs to Russia by the right of earlier exploration! The 
claim is nonsensical, for by the same right the Portuguese 


might claim India, but it is worthy the notice of the Foreign 
Office. Russian agents, often commissioned officers, are con- 
stantly making their appearance in Thibet, and some day may 
arrive at Lhassa armed with special treaties just arranged 
with Pekin. We always oppose the dog-in-the-manger policy 
in regard to Russia, but there are limits to expansion beyond 
which it becomes equivalent to assault. With Thibet com- 
pletely under Russian influence Bengal would not be defensible, 
or defensible only by an outlay of millions a year. 


The Russian correspondents of the Times affirm positively 
that M. de Plehve threatened a deputation of Jewish citizens 
from Odessa with the total expulsion of their community 
from Russia. The younger Jews, said the Minister of the 
Interior, were becoming hostile to the Government; and if 
the movement did not cease, “we shall be obliged to get rid 
of you. For that purpose we shall facilitate your emigration, 
but exclude the Jews from all our schools, and render their 
lives in Russia impossible.’ That menace, we fear, is not 
rhetorical. It indicates the settled policy of the Russian 
Government, and in the present state of opinion in the 
Empire it can be carried out, though at a cost of human 
misery which it is appalling to contemplate. Imagine a 
Government threatening to expel a population equal to that 
of Ireland, which it has allowed to dwell within its dominions 
for centuries, and which has never rebelled. Well, as Lord 
Beaconsfield put it, “the Jews saw, and survived, the 
Pharaohs.” 


: The dinner given on Wednesday night by the Commercial 
Committee of the House of Commons to eighty-six Senators 
and Deputies of the French Parliament was, as was pointed 
out, a unique occasion and opportunity. The English speech 
of Baron d’Estournelles de Constant emphasised the need for 
a development of international arbitration .that would com- 
plete the colonial policy of the Powers and provide security 
for commerce. Mr. Balfour, who modestly declined to speak 
in French, finding it “sufficiently hard to deal with my own 
language,” dwelt on the fact that the history of ideas in the 
two countries had been “profoundly modified” by the inter- 
communication of ideas for centuries past. They now met, 
in no “spirit of Utopian folly,” to “contrive some practical 
method” by which small diseases such as the causes of petty 
friction “may be prevented from developing into fatal maladies.” 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, after referring to the “growing 
friendship” of England and France, lapsed into French, and 
introduced the Prime Minister as the enfant gaté of the House 
of Commons, the Colonial Secretary as its enfant terrible, 
while he himself was l'adversatre officiel. Mr. Chamberlain 
explained to the delighted guests that he is less terrible than 
he is reputed to be, and declared that he saw “no ground 
whatever in the future for any possible difference between our 
two countries of a serious nature.” The entente cordiale was 
also enthusiastically referred to by Maitre Albert Danet, 
Batonnier de l’Ordre des Avocats de Paris, the guest on the 
same evening of the Hardwicke Society. The sincerity and 
the national character of the new movement cannot he 
doubted. 


The Duke of Devonshire at the sixth annual general meet- 
ing of the British Empire League—which has many Colonial 
as well as British members—on Monday declared that we 
were bound to let the Colonies know that the fiscal question 
had already reached a stage “at which it has become far 
more a question of internal British politics than even of 
Colonial politics.” It has passed from the sentimental to 
the practical stage, “and I am sure that our Colonies will 
not resent it if we tell them plainly and clearly that, 
if we are induced to assent to any considerable changes 
in the fiscal and commercial arrangements which we have 
hitherto thought conducive to our interests, we shall do it in 
our own interest, and not simply as a means of conciliating 
their goodwill.” A scheme of preferential arrangements, to 
be fair and just to the various parts of the Empire, could only 
be secured by “something in the nature of a bargain to which 
each party will be bound to adhere,” and this would involve 


pe) 
industrial legislation to which hitherto they have appeared to 
attach in their own interest so great an importance.” 


The Duke’s words are eminently wise, and show that he hag 
lost none of that instinct for Imperial statesmanship which 
distinguished him at another great political crisis eighteen 
years ago. The Duke of Devonshire realises, as we have go 
often pointed out, that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy must be 
resisted quite as much on Imperial as on economic grounds, 
If it is persisted in, it will ruin the Empire as surely as did the 
policy of Lord North. But when we lost America it was pos. 
sible to create another Empire, for half the world was stil] 
unclaimed. No such chance is now open to us. If we lose 
our Colonial Empire now, it must be lost for ever. 


The debate on Tuesday in the House of Commons on the 
third reading of the Irish Land Bill forms encouraging read. 
ing. Mr. J. Redmond considered the Bill as amended “a 
really great measure, and one which was eminently calculated 
to go a long way towards the settlement of the Irish land 
question over a large portion of Ireland”; but, in his opinion, 
“the successful working of the Bill would depend more upon the 
landlords than upon the tenants.” Colonel Saunderson believed 
that “the passage of this Bill, far from promoting a Home. 
rule measure, would have exactly the opposite effect.” Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman said that the Liberal party had 
been but onlookers during the passage of the Bill, and although 
they were hopeful of its results, “it will be perhaps too much 
to say that we are sanguine.” He agreed with Mr. John 
Morley in regarding it as “a social and a political revolution.” 
Mr. Balfour declared that the Bill greatly advanced the two 
causes which he had most at heart in relation to his Irish 
policy,—the questions of land purchase and the Congested 
Districts Board. He did not think the Bill would help Home. 
rule. It removed, by removing injustice, the temptation to 
confound the issue of Home-rule with that of the land ques. 
tion. He looked forward with the utmost confidence to the 
success of the measure. The Bill was also blessed by Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. Healy, and Mr. T. W. Russell, and the third reading was 
carried by a majority of 297 in a House of 337. This extra. 
ordinary unanimity among speakers of such divergent political 
opinions augurs well for the effect of the Bill. On Wednes- 
day the London Education Bill was also advanced a stage and 
passed through Committee. That the Bill emerges from the 
House better than it went in is agreed on all hands. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday the Duke of Devonshire 
made a most important speech in a debate raised by Lord 
Lytton. He (the Duke) declared most emphatically that the 
policy described as “Mr. Chamberlain’s” policy in the 
Birmingham leaflets was not the policy of his Majesty's 
Government. No member of the Government other than 
Mr. Chamberlain had said a single word to identify himself 
with the policy of Mr. Chamberlain. The Duke of Devon- 
shire went on to express his astonishment at the trepidation 
of Free-traders as to the results of the inquiry. Did they 
imagine that Free-trade would collapse at the blast of the 
trumpet of a single man? Until the Government had been 
convinced by inquiry its policy remained that already in 
existence. To say that that was sitting on the fence was as 
absurd as to say that a Judge was on the fence while he heard 
the evidence before giving judgment. As for resignation,— 
who was toresign? Mr.Chamberlain? But if he turned out 
right it would be awkward to ask him to come back. Ought 
Mr. Balfour—while he was still inquiring ? Finally, ought the 
Free-traders in the Cabinet to resign, “and deprive the 
Cabinet of our humble assistance in defence of the’ principles 
of Free-trade”’ ? 


For the courage, tenacity, and imperturbability of the Duke 
of Devonshire we have the greatest admiration, and are 
specially glad that he should have spoken out s0 strongly as 
to the feeble pessimism of those who think that because Mr. 
Chamberlain is restless and in a hurry, Free-trade is doomed. 
Again, we agree that the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Ritchie, 
and the half-dozen men, if not more, who support them in the 
Cabinet, are giving the cause invaluable support by remaining 
in the Cabinet. On one point, however, we differ, and that is 
on the policy of inaction which the Duke of Devonshire 
appears to contemplate in presence of Mr. Chamberlain’s 





the surrender by the Colonies of “some of that independence 
and perfect freedom of action in their fiscal, commercial, and 


threatened, nay, promised, activity. If Mr. Chamberlain is 
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going to conduct what his brother, Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, 
calls “a raging, tearing propaganda” in the autumn, it seems 
to us that, however disagreeable, his Free-trade colleagues 
must follow his example, and also argue the matter out on 
public platforms and confute Mr. Chamberlain’s fallacies as 
they are uttered. They must not be muzzled and on the 
chain while he is unmuzzled and running free. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday “Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy” came up for discussion on the Foreign Office 
Vote. We cannot, unfortunately, deal at length with the 
speeches, which were occupied with the question of Germany’s 
treatment of Canada, though those of Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Asquith, and Sir Henry Campbell-Banuerman were full of 
good argument. We must, however, note Mr. Balfour's 
speech and the challenge he threw across the floor of the 
House to Mr. Asquith. “Is he, or is he not, when one of our 
Colonies is discriminated against because it gives preferential 
treatment to the Mother-country—is he, or is he not, in favour 
of an absolutely passive attitude?” Mr. Balfour appears to 
have thought his question very convincing, and so, perhaps, it 
may seem at first sight. But in reality it can be answered, 
and, in our opinion, with crushing effect. 


We will tell Mr. Balfour first what we would not have done 
in the case of a Power like Germany which had penalised a 
Colony for giving preferential treatment to the Mother- 
country. To begin with, we would not have become the 
drudge of that Power throughout the world. We would not 
have smoothed her path in Samoa. We would not have made 
the Yangtse agreement with her,—an agreement so useful 
to Germany, so useless to us. Next, we would not have gone 
hand-in-hand with Germany to collect very doubtful debts in 
South America, and, at the risk of creating ill-feeling with the 
United States, have protected Germany from the rebuff she 
must have incurred from America if she had tried to enforce 
her Venezuelan claims alone. Finally, we would not have 
striven, till public opinion in England absolutely forbade so 
mad a project, to find the money and to secure the diplomatic 
support necessary to build a German railway between the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. We played the complacent 
drudge for Germany in these matters without a murmur 
during the period when she was “attacking” Canada, and we 
only find the need for hitting her when Mr. Chamberlain has 
a new policy to put on the political market. Our answer, 
then, to Mr. Balfour is that we would not do absolutely 
nothing when Germany interfered with Canada, but instead 
we would pursue the very reverse of that policy of doing 
kindnesses all round the world to Germany which he has 
pursued. We should, no doubt, refuse to slap our own faces 
by inflicting on our own commerce the burden of a retaliatory 
tariff, but that would not prevent us from showing Germany 
that she could not strike at us without getting a rap back, and 
of a kind that would fall on her knuckles and not on ours. 


In Manchester on Tuesday a Conference of the members of 
the Cotton Employers’ Parliamentary Association and of the 
United Textile Factory Operatives’ Association was held to con- 
sider Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy. Mr. Macara, the presi- 
dent of the Employers’ Parliamentary Association, began by 
expressing his regret that before this policy was made public 
the leaders of Capital and Labour had not been consulted. As 
an example of the misleading nature of statistics dealing with 
the money value of exports and imports, he pointed out that 
a rise or fall of one halfpenny per pound in the average 
price of raw cotton imported annually makes a difference of 
£3,500,000. Since 1870 the prices of American cotton have 
been as high as tenpence per pound, and as low as threepence 
per pound. But when the price was high we were not being 
flooded” with American imports, as might appear from tie 
statistics, but might even be taking less than in a year when 
the price was low. Mr. Macara, after pointing out that SO 
per cent. of our cotton products are absorbed by foreign 
markets, went on, in his most valuable address, to show the 
enormous number of trades dependent upon the cotton in- 
dustry, and also that there is but a narrow margin between 
prosperity and adversity in that industry. In other words, a 
very little interference might throw it out of gear. <A tax on 
food, followed by a rise in wages, might upset the balance; 
but still worse would be a tax on tke raw material. Ac- 





cordingly, Mr. Macara proposed a resolution declaring that 
our cotton industry owed its pre-eminence to, and could only 
be maintained by, Free-trade, and pledging the Conference to 
oppose to the utmost any tax on food or raw materials. 


This resolution was seconded by Mr. Tom Garnett, who 
pointed out that we were not naturally in an advantageous 
position as regards the manufacture of cotton, and that we 
are only able to hold our splendid position because of our 
wise fiscal policy. The margin was so small that the least 
extra burden on the industry was a matter of vital concern. 
Mr. Thomas Ashton, president of the Operatives’ Association, 
supported the resolution in the name of the men, and in an 
admirable speech declared that there must be no tax on food 
or raw materials. Only two representatives of the employers 
supported Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals and all the other 
members of the Conference voted for the resolution. The 
cotton trade, the greatest, the most efficient, and also the most 
sensitive of our industries, has spoken. If the nation is wise, 
it will heed the warning. 


The world has lost one of its greatest painters by the death 
of Mr. Whistler, who died in London on July 17th. The 
work of this artist was as various as it was accomplished, and 
exacting self-criticism made him maintain a rare level of 
excellence in many branches of his art. In portraiture he 
penetrated deeply into the personality of his sitters, and, like 
all the greatest masters of portrait-painting, he so arranged 
the decorative pattern of his picture that it -became part of 
the expression of the personality of the subject. As a master 
of sober harmony Mr. Whistler was unequalled, and in his 
finest works, such as the portrait of his mother, now in the 
gallery of the Luxembourg, he showed what black and brown 
could be made to do in the hand of a consummate colourist ; 
while in his Japanese fantasies he used all the brilliant pig. 
ments to produce rare and beautiful harmonies. Mr. Whistler’s 
extremely sensitive vision and his power of abstraction, united 
to his great technicai knowledge of form, made him an etcher 
of the first order. This same abstractive power and colour 
sense, joined to a retentive memory, enabled him to paint 
nocturnal effects in a way unattempted before. Many of 
Nature’s most beautiful colours and grouping of masses 
appear only after it is too late to see to paint, and their 
evanescent charm seldom makes a definite enough impres- 
sion to bear being translated into paint the next morning, 
Mr. Whistler, however, was able in his studio to recreate in 
the light of common day the magic of twilight and the poetry 
of the stars over the sea. Mr. Whistier’s influence was far- 
reaching and will be lasting. In time, and when unessential 
things are forgotten, it will be generally acknowledged, in 
the words of a great contemporary, that his best works are 
“worthy to hang in any gallery next to any picture.” 


It is stated that at a sale at Christie’s on Friday 
week thirteen Apostle spoons, known to be probably 
of Henry VIII.’s time, were sold for the astounding 
sum of £4,900! It is not known whether the purchaser 
is an American millionaire or a devotee of old silver; but in 
either case the sale illustrates a mania as striking as the tulip 
mania of the seventeenth century in Holland. We must say 
that we record such an incident with regret. There is nothing 
whatever in an Apostle spoon to interest anybody greatly 
except an antiquarian, and the payment of such prices must 
discourage true art, artists finding that the wealthy are more 
interested in anything odd, rare, or unique than in any product 
of their skill or thought. Such prices, too, make the pos- 
sessors of historic rarities unwilling to sell them to national 
museums. 


The Spectator prize, annually shot for at Bisley by teams 
from the civil rifle clubs, resulted on July 16th in the first 
prize being won by the North London Rifle Club, the second 
by the Scarbcrough Club, and the third by the Colchester Club. 
Our readers will be glad to hear that there were forty-two 
entries, which means that over two hundred riflemen, repre- 
senting clubs with a total membership of many thousands, com. 
peted. We offer our heartiest congratulations to the winners, 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A FRENCH UNDERSTANDING AND THE 
MOROCCAN QUESTION. 


i visit of the French Senators and Deputies, following 
as it does on that of the chief of the French Republic, 
and the unmistakable proof given in both cases of the 
genuine friendliness of the British people and of their 
desire to come to an understanding with France, are 
subjects for the greatest possible satisfaction. But some- 
thing remains to be done besides “clinking glasses” and 
making pleasant speeches. The kindly feeling which for 
the time exists is no doubt a good thing, but it is chiefly 
good as affording an opportunity for something better. It 
gives the statesmen on both sides of the Channel an oppor- 
tunity, and if they seize that opportunity we may see the 
good relations of France and England placed on a sure 
and Jasting foundation. There are happily at present no 
questions of a dangerous nature, or rather no questions in 
a state of active inflammation, engaging the attention of 
the diplomatists, but there are three or four questions un- 
settled which might easily become embarrassing, and 
which ought therefore if possible to be dealt with. In our 
opinion, any negotiations with France should deal with 
them all, but on the present occasion we do not mean to 
speak of Egypt or of Tunis and Bizerta, of Newfoundland 
or of West Africa, but only of Morocco. The problem of 
Morocco is, in our opinion, the most important of all, but 
if that could be solved the others should certainly be 
solved with it. While, then, we deal with Morocco, we 
must not be held to have forgotten the situation in the 
places just named, or the need of making a settlement in 
those cases a part of any arrangement arrived at in regard 
to Morocco. 


The first reason for coming as soon as possible to a clear 
arrangement as regards Morocco affects France and Britain 
equally. At any moment the present policy of drift may 
become no longer possible owing to a renewal of the in- 
surrection and the defeat of the Emperor. The existing 
state of things in Morocco is bad enough, but if it grew 
worse the need of intervention, and especially of inter- 
vention by France, might become imperative. But 
such intervention, if suddenly undertaken and _ with- 
out a proper previous understanding with the two 
Powers chiefly concerned—i.e., Spain and Britain—might 
produce very grave dangers. In other words, the risk of 
anarchy breaking out in Morocco makes it necessary that 
we should consider what new conditions can take the place 
of the status quo should the status quo break down. In 
our view, we should do everything we can to allow the full 
development of French aspirations in Morocco, provided 
(1) that we guard British interests, and (2) that we 
support the legitimate interests of Spain. What are 
British interests in Morocco? We 'believe them to be 
twofold. In the first place, we hold that it would be 
contrary to British interests for any Power of great 
naval strength, such as France, to hold Tangier, or 
any part of the coast-line, either on the Mediterranean 
or on the Atlantic, of that blunt-nosed peninsula which 
forms the African side of the Straits of Gibraltar, and in 
which Tetuan and Tangier are situated. If the African 
side of the Straits were held and strongly fortified by 
France, and became an integral part of her North African 
Empire, our position, not only in the Straits, but in the 
Mediterranean generally, might become untenable. The 
other British interest is trade. We should receive a 
guarantee that our trade should not be excluded from 
Morocco. Next, we are bound to consider and to support 
the interests of Spain in the solution of the Moroccan 
problem. Our old ties of friendship with Spain, and the 
fact of our possession of Gibraltar, make it imperative 
that we should seek no selfish solution nor make an 
arrangement with France over the head of Spain, and 
so injure the feelings and interests of a Power which 
has been our friend and ally so long. ‘To ignore Spanish 
claims in the case of a settlement of the Moroccan 
question would be to deal Spain, in her own opinion, a 
deadlv blow. It has been said, and, we believe, with truth, 
that the one question on which all Spaniards—Carlists, 
Socialists, Republicans, Monarchists, Clericals, Anti- 


Clericals, Federalists, Catalans, Andalusians, and Basques 








—are agreed is that Spain must be considered and re. 
ceive her fair share if and when the break-down of. the 
status quo in Morocco makes some form of European inter. 
vention necessary. It is not too much to say that Spain 
would become the deadly enemy of any Power or Powers 
which ignored her historical and her practical claims to rank 
as one of the heirs of the Shereefian Empire. The actual 
possession of Ceuta and Melilla, the presence of a colony 
of many thousands of Spanish jenn in and around 
Tangier, and a long historic tradition, not to speak of 
the fact that the coast of Morocco is visible from so great 
a stretch of Spanish coast, make Spain regard a portion of 
Morocco, and especially that portion opposite her own 
provinces, as her natural birthright. We cannot, there. 
fore, assent to any solution of the Moroccan question 
whieh does not take into consideration the Spanish claims. 
But this need not in any way forbid a solution of the 
problem. The French are quite as strongly bound as we 
are to consider the feelings of Spain. It is, in fact, to the 
interest of neither Power to ignore Spain; and we ought, 
therefore, to have no difficulty in agreeing on satisfying 
Spanish aspirations. Butif British and Spanish interests are 
properly considered, we see no reason why France should not 
be allowed to have a free hand in the rest of Morocco. She 
would not want to annex Morocco at once; but Morocco, 
subject to the conditions stated above, might be considered 
as within her exclusive “sphere of influence.” 

It remains to ask what portion of Morocco would afford 
a reasonable satisfaction of Spanish claims. The question 
was discussed in our columns three years ago, and as we 
see no reason to alter our views on this point, we may as 
well quote from our own article of May 26th, 1900. “ If in 
the ultimate settlement,” we said, ‘“ England is to take 
nothing, Spain something, and France the rest, what will 
be the best division? Our suggestion is—and in cases of 
this kind one cannot be intelligible without being specific— 
that France, Spain, and Great Britain should enter into a 
treaty setting forth that if the Moorish Empire should break 
up, the contracting Powers would consider that the territory 
enclosed by a line drawn from, say, Sebu on the Atlantic 
coast to Melilla on the Mediterranean, was within the 
Spanish ‘sphere of influence,’ and the rest of the territories 
of the Sultan of Morocco within the sphere of France, pro- 
vided always that Spain bound herself not to build any 
fortifications between Ceuta and Cape Spartel—in order to 
prevent the closing of the Straits by batteries opposite 
Tarifa Point—and to keep Tangier. and the territory 
round it for a radius of, say, ten miles as a free port. 
Both Spain and France should at the same time agree that 
they would for the next twenty years impose no higher 
duties than those now imposed in the ports of Morocco. 
By such an arrangement as this many good things would 
be secured. In the first place, there need be no immediate 
scramble, for the treaty would only be put into operation 
if the Moorish Government fell into ruin. Next, 1t would 
place the Straits in the hands of a Power not strong 
enough to close them,—in the hands, that is, of a Power 
whose possession of the gate of the Mediterranean would 
not cause any jealousy or anxiety to France, Italy, or 
England. Lastly, nothing would be done to injure French 
aspirations as to a great North African Empire.” 

It has been urged that the territory thus assigned to 
Spain is so difficult in character, and inhabited by tribes 
so fierce that their subjugation would be a great source of 
financial embarrassment. It seems to us, however, that 
this is a question purely for Spain, and it would be most 
unwise for us or France to dictate to Spain as to her own 
interests. She alone can be judge on that point. That 
she would refuse the “sphere of influence” suggested we do 
not think worth arguing. A Spanish Government might 
be censured for not obtainingenough. If they refused to take 
territory offered them in Morocco they would not last a week. 
It remains to point out yet again that weare not for a moment 
suggesting that France and Spain should at once proceed 
to dismember Morocco. It may be that the Emperor will 
be able to hold his own and consolidate his dominions. If 
so, no Power will be more pleased than Britain. If, how- 
ever, he fails, and the Moorish Empire breaks up from 
within, it is essential that France, Spain, and Britain 
should be agreed upon a common line of action. That 
France would be the Power chiefly to benefit by the 
arrangement we propose there can be no doubt. She gets the 





free hand in Morocco, or rather in the best part of Morocco, 
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which she so earnestly desires. She is secured against Spain 
drawing towards Germany in order to push her claims on 
Morocco,—a possibility greatly dreaded in Paris. She is able 
to carry out a great stroke of policy without having to ask 
any help from her ally on the one hand, or without having 
to conciliate her enemy on the other. The spectacle of 
France, Spain, and Britain settling the Moroccan question 
by themselves would not be liked at Berlin, but we can 
hardly suppose that it would for this reason be unpopular 
in Paris. But if France obtained so much in Morocco, she 
would naturally not refuse to consider British claims else- 
where. Into this part of the problem, however, we cannot 
enter now, but must content ourselves with our sugges- 
tions for a solution of the Moroccan problem. Yet one 

int remains to be considered. Briefly, it is this. 
if the question of “How about Italy?” is raised, 
the answer is to be found in the fact that France is 
understood to have already conceded Italy’s reversionary 
claims in regard to Tripoli. Italian interests are, of 
course, always interests with which this country is con- 
cerned, but if Italy is promised a free hand in Tripoli she 
will not, we feel sure, desire to put any veto on an agree- 
ment between France, Spain, and Britain in regard to 
Morocco. 





THE KING’S VISIT TO IRELAND. 


E are not inclined to say, as so many of our con- 
temporaries are saying, that the King’s visit 

marks a new era in the relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland, which are henceforward to be those of 
friendliest accord. There is more of emotion than of 
wisdom in such an opinion, and though emotion has a 
lace in politics, it is a misleading guide in calculating the 
Rice There will be plenty of causes of jarring between 
the islands by and by, if only because in the Irish nature 
there is something of the incalculable—enemies say some- 
thing of the perverse—which the more stolid British tem- 
perament usually fails to comprehend, and therefore angrily 
condemns. No English municipality desiring that the union 
between the islands should be reduced to “ the golden link 
of the Crown” would refuse, while asserting its cardinal 
doctrine, to grant to the King, who on the Home-rule 
theory will always be King in both countries, an address of 
courteous congratulation. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that the relation between the islands has been greatly im- 
proved of late, and that the King’s visit will add to the 
improvement. The British people, while still hostile to the 
litical revolution which so many Irishmen desire, have 
Soa persuaded by a lenient Cabinet and a most adroit 
Secretary for Ireland to provide the means for carrying 
through the social revolution. They are willing, through 
a grant and a guarantee impossible to any country 
less wealthy or less liberal, to turn the peasantry 
of Ireland at once from tenants into freeholders 
burdened with a quit rent, and hereafter into free- 
holders like those of France or Belgium. That during 
three hundred years has been the dream of the Irish 
cultivator, who has suffered many wrongs, and it is now 
to be realised. What that change means to the Irish 
peasant, who, though humorous, always expects misfortune, 
Englishmen probably will never know; but at least it 
lightens the sense of wrong, terminates the agrarian war, 
and allows classes to sympathise which hitherto have 
always posed towards each other as potential enemies. 
Whether it will terminate the aspiration for Home-rule 
we do not know, though we doubt it; but it will make 
of that aspiration a political one instead of an envenomed 
social protest. It restores to the peasant the sense of 
property, and in restoring it will kill the delusion, for 
generations the curse of Ireland, that property in land 


is always based upon injustice. The man'who owns the. 


field he tills believes that it is his of divine right. His 
place is his own, and if the climate allowed of vines 
and fig-trees, he would sit under them with content. 


The visit of the King will help to dissipate another 
painful delusion. The Celtic Irish, who, like all other 
Celts, value honour and respect at least as much as 
prosperity, have always fancied themselves looked down 
upon. They have never, owing to their want of minerals, 
been able to share fully in the solid wealth of Britain. 
Their island, though beautiful, has not attracted the 
Sportsman and the tourist, who every year carry so large 








an income to the happy kingdom north of the Tweed, 
where even the foibles of the people are just the foibles 
Englishmen comprehend, and therefore forgive. It may 
be that social circumstances have prevented them, or fear 
of that “melancholy ocean” to which Lord Beaconsfield 
attributed much of the separateness of the island; or it 
may be, also, that the English are a little perverse in 
their antipathies. The dynasty, persuaded that it was 
not loved in Ireland, has neglected the arts of Royal 
conciliation far too persistently. The result of all this 
has been that a quick and humorous people, “ given,” 
as Macaulay said, “to laughter and to love,” eager. for 
change, for show, and for rapid movement in its life, has 
been left to a dulness which even its inclination towarde 
faction-fighting has been unable to remove. Irishmen 
contend that there is some social charm in Ireland not to 
be found elsewhere ; but when they go away they stay away 
as Scotchmen rarely do. Much of all this it is impossible 
to alter, as impossible as to change a pasture into a mine 
by merely desiring the alteration; but something can be 
done which is worth doing. The Court can visit Ireland, 
not once but regularly, as it visits Scotland, and a Court 
draws. It always did, and just now, with the rush of new 
fortunes into the social arena possessed by men who, if 
they are not thirsty for social distinction, at least desire 
social recognition, its attraction is probably stronger than 
it has ever been since the days of the Stuarts, when White- 
hall was the cynosure of all aspiring eyes. Crowds will 
flock where the King has found it pleasant to live, crowds 
whose wealth, if it does not exactly fertilise as a new 
trade would, still produces variety, excitement, a break in 
that melancholy monotony of which the Irishman through 
all his literature is so apt to complain as one of the evils 
to which he is unjustly subjected. Indeed, we see no 
reason, if Irish friendliness continues unbroken, why a 
Royal residence in the island should not tempt the 
Sovereign or his heir to an annual visit, during which 
people and King would learn to understand one another, 
and become, as others do, friends bound by a link upon 
which politics have no power. The present Monarch is 
just the Sovereign to initiate such intercourse, for he has 
the Royal tact which in a land occupied by two nations 
seldom perfectly agreed is comparatively so easy to one 
who must feel from the mere fact of his position that 
he has a close relation to both. There is none of the 
difficulty of language with which the Hapsburgs have to 
contend, and modern Kings all over the world regard 
differences of creed with serenely tolerant eyes, the Hohen- 
zollern and the Hapsburg, for instance, only varying the 
form of their condolences on the late Pope’s death. What 
they wish for is the cordiality of their subjects; and in 
spite of the want of manners exhibited by the Dublin 
Corporation, the demeanour of the Irish people during this 
visit is reported by all observers to be most cordial. Why, 
indeed, should it not be? Kings regard all their subjects 
with the same inclination to favour them if they obey 
the laws, and our Kings do not govern in any sense 
which makes them responsible for unpopular legislation. 
George III. no doubt resisted Roman Catholic emanci- 
pation, but even then the true force which delayed it 
was not his resistance, but the timidity of Ministers 
and the fanaticism of the mob. 


We know very well that Irishmen are often annoyed at 
the undue importance which, as they think, Englishmen 
attach to Royal visits to Ireland. They are not, they say, 
either so stupid or so feeble as to be soothed out of their 
aspirations by mere courtesies, or fo mistake a diet of 
compliments for solid food. They can resist pleasant- 
speaking Princes just as well as sinister statesmen. That 
is true, and not unworthy; but is there not in the feeling 
which prompts that protest some danger of confusing 
compliment with cordiality? One does not suspect a 
friend of blarneying because he pays one a visit. Irish- 
men are quicker-witted than Englishmen, but they have 
sometimes as much difficulty in understanding Englishmen 
as Englishmen in understanding them. In particular, they 
are apt to attribute to us a designingness for which we are 
too stupid. Whatever our faults, we are not Greeks, and 
as regards us “ J'imeo Danaos” is no wise caution. They 
often fail to perceive the difficulty Englishmen have in 
making advances which are nevertheless sincere, or in 
paying compliments which are intended to be accepted, 
not, indeed, at their surface value, but as evidences of 
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friendly disposition. They do not recognise sufficiently 
that the contentment of Ireland is a great English interest, 
and that therefore when conciliation is adopted as a policy 
it is necessarily a sincere one. There are very few English- 
men, and those not the wisest, who will not be delighted 
to hear that the King’s visit was a great success, at least 
in this, that it roused the sister-island out of a mood 
of depression much too frequent, and taught her that 
the King, who is to be King whether Home-rule is granted 
or not, expressed his real feeling when he said in reply to 
the address given him at Kingstown :—“ From every point 
of view my present visit falls at a time when bright hopes 
are entertained that a new era of prosperity and peace has 
opened before your country. It is my fervent prayer that 
these hopes may be fulfilled, and that a land blessed with 
so many natural advantages may by the favour of Divine 
Providence and through the united efforts of her children 
continue to grow in contentment and peace.” 





NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 


i ae Report of the Select Committee on National 

Expenditure is a document of greater importance 
than may at first sight appear. The recognition of a par- 
ticular truth often has the effect of blinding people to 
other truths of equal significance, and the common and 
just maxim that expenditure depends upon policy is a case 
in point. It is quite true, for example, that the expendi- 
ture on the Navy, on the Army, on education, on the 
public service is governed by considerations with which 
the magnitude of the sums voted has very little to do. 
The House of Commons orders, and rightly orders, the build- 
ing of so many ships or the raising of so many soldiers with 
reference, not to what the provision of them will cost, but 
to the need that exists for the possession of them. It 
determines how much the Treasury shall contribute towards 
the education of the people in deference to its estimate of 
what the youth of a nation ought to be taught. It fixes 
salaries and wages in the several branches of the Civil 
Service, not from any theory as to the proportion of the 
national income that ought to be spent in this way, but by 
a rough comparison between the work that has to be done 
and the pay which must be given to attract workers. All 
these are, in a broad sense, questions of policy. None of 
them can be determined by the mere fact that we are 
spending a great deal more money than we were spending 
ten or twenty years ago. But when this has been con- 
ceded, the subject of national expenditure has not been 
exhausted. When we are dealing with tens of millions 
there is large room, and equally large need, for watchfulness 
to ensure that we are getting full value for what we are 
spending. Granted that a given policy has to be carried 
out, and that whatever outlay is indispensable to that end 
must be incurred without hesitation, there remains the ques- 
tion,—Is the particular sum it is proposed to vote for this 
purpose really indispensable ? Admitting that we must have 
so many ships and so many men, must the cost of providing 
them be as great as is assumed in the calculations of 
the Government? In every department of life we are 
familiar with the process of revising estimates. The client 
for whom a house is being built demands it of the archi- 
tect, the architect demands it of the builder, the builder 
imposes it on those who supply him with materials. There 
is room for the same process where the figures are those of 
the great spending Departments, and the ultimate client is 
the nation. 

In theory the House of Commons exists to do this very 
thing. Every penny of the national expenditure is sub- 
mitted to it in the Estimates, and is politely supposed to 
undergo full discussion before it is voted. But here, as 
elsewhere, practice and theory do not quite coincide. “The 
examination of Estimates,’ we read in this Report, “leaves 
much to be desired from the point of view of financial 
scrutiny.” The Members have other things todo. They 
are only interested in this or that Estimate, not in the 
Estimates as a whole; and as regards the particular item 
with which they do concern themselves, they are more often 
anxious to add to the vote than to take from it. Even if 
they wish to divide against it, they can rarely hope 
to do so with ary useful result if they belong to the 
Opposition, wuile if they are Ministerialists they are 
naturally indisposed to support what is virtually a censure 
on the financial policy of their own leaders. The net result 





of these various influences is that “ the Estimates are useq 
in practice ...... mainly to provide a series of con. 
venient and useful opportunities for the debating of policy 
and administration rather than for the criticism and review 
of financial method and of the details of expenditure,” 
The habit of so regarding them naturally becomes more 
confirmed as the Estimates themselves increase in magni. 
tude. How can any Member have the knowledge which 
would be required in a man who seriously set himself to 
examine the figures of any one Department in anything 
like detail? In practice, therefore, the power of the House 
of Commons as the guardian of the public purse is little 
better than imaginary. It has become a machine for voting 
money, not for seeing that no money is voted except after 
proper inquiry. 

There can be no question that this abnegation of the 
guardianship of the public purse is a misfortune. The 
safeguards afforded by continual watchfulness on the part 
of Parliament, and conscious liability to have their figures 
challenged on the part of the spending Departments, can. 
not disappear without mischievous consequences. The 
prevention of extravagance is always difficult where the 
Exchequer is concerned, and the difficulty increases with 
the largeness of the sums dealt with. After all, economy 
must always partake of cheese-paring. Though it is quite 
possible to be pound-foolish by being penny-wise, it is also 
possible to lose pounds by forgetting to look after the 
pence. But the bigger the cheese the less needful it seems 
to take any care how it is cut, and the rapid growth that 
the Estimates have undergone of late years is exceedingly 
unfavourable to the kind of economy which Joseph Hume 
used to preach, and, so far as his power went, to make the 
House of Commons practise. Yet without this economy 
the Estimates are certain to show a steady growth. A 
public Department would do its duty but ill if it were not 
constantly on the look out for fresh work that it might 
usefully undertake. But all fresh work means fresh 
expenditure—more offices, more clerks, more inspectors— 
and what is wanted is an authority which will be listened 
to if it declares that, beneficial as the proposed outlay 
might be, the country is too deeply committed to other 
outlays to make it prudent to undertake it now. 

But in whom is this control to be vested, since, as we 
have seen, the House of Commons is practically incapable 
of exercising it? To some extent it is exercised by the 
Committee of Public Accounts, and the Expenditure Com- 
mittee speaks in high terms of the value of its Reports. 
But they are useful to the Departments to whose expendi- 
ture they relate, not to the House of Commons which has 
to keep these Departments in check. Each Session the 
Public Accounts Committee issues from three to six 
Reports, which are in turn made the subjects of Treasury 
Minutes. Yet, except for those Members who like to 
burrow in Parliamentary Papers, White or Blue, both 
Reports and Minutes mightas well have remained unwritten. 
“ Our present Parliamentary rules afford no fitting oppor- 
tunity to the House of Commons of regularly discussing any 
of the matters contained within them.” In reference to this 
the Expenditure Committee makes a valuable suggestion. 
A new rule of Supply should be so framed as to “ensure 
that at least one day should be provided for the corisidera- 
tion by the House of Commons of the Reports of the 
Public Accounts Committee, and when possible of the 
Treasury Minutes thereon, and an opportunity be given of 
taking a decision upon the recommendations embodied 
therein. The discussion would incidentally serve to indi- 
cate to the House which votes most urgently required 
vigilant examination.” The best way of securing this end 
would perhaps be to make it a rule that the consideration 
of the Report of the Public Accounts Committee upon any 
class of Estimates should be the first business on the day 
when these particular Estimates are taken. The other 
recommendation of the Expenditure Committee is due to 
Mr. Gibson Bowles. It is that an Estimates Committee 
be appointed to “examine a class, portion, or branch of 
the Estimates for the current year, not exceeding one- 
fourth of the whole.” What Estimates are to be 
referred to this Committee should be decided in the 
previous year by the Public Accounts Committee. 
The Committee further recommends that the portion 
of the Estimates selected for examination shall be laid 
before Parliament as early as possible in the Session, 
and that “the consideration of this class by the House 
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of Commons in Committee of Supply shall, if con- 
yenient, be deferred until the presentation of the Report 
of the Estimates Committee thereupon.” We could wish 
that the Report had made it a little clearer what the respec- 
tive spheres of the Public Accounts Committee and of the 
Estimates Committee will be, as without this explanation we 
do not feel quite sure that all the good which the appoint- 
ment of an Estimates Committee could secure might not 
be achieved by making the control of the Public Accounts 
Committee more effective. There is always a danger lest 
the multiplication of machinery should result in less work 
being done with more friction and more loss of time. 
Very possibly the authors of the Report see ways of 
ensuring this separation of functions. Very possibly, too, 
it will be made clearer than it yet is by Mr. Gibson 
Bowles’s evidence. But at all events, whether there be 
two Committees or one, we cannot doubt that, in the first 
instance, some such delegation of the functions of the 
House of Commons to a Committee as is suggested in this 
Report will have to be resorted to unless Supply is to 
become still more of a farce than it too often is at present. 





THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. 


HE pivot round which the contest within the Conclave 
T will rage is undoubtedly the temporal power. It is 
probable that, with one or two exceptions, all the Cardinals 
wish the ‘‘ Patrimony of St. Peter” to be restored. They 
all resent its loss as an indignity done to the great, and, 
as most of them believe, divinely favoured, organisation in 
which they are still the recognised chief personages, an 
indignity which reveals to all men that the world has 
become stronger than the Church. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury would feel the same to-morrow if he and his 
Order were dismissed from the House of Lords. They all 
feel that if it were restored, they themselves would be safer 
from secular attack, that discipline in the highest ranks of 
the hierarchy could be more perfectly maintained, and that 
the Papal throne, which they regard, apart from any 
supernatural powers in its occupant, as a sort of keystone 
in their arch of empire, would be less dependent upon the 
fluctuating contributions of half-reluctant subscribers. 
They all, we say, feel these things more or less; but the 
degrees in which they will postpone to these feelings more 
spiritual, or at all events more ecclesiasticai, considerations 
differ very widely. The Tory party, whose head, though 
not necessarily whose candidate, is Cardinal Rampolla, 
would throw all European politics into confusion, perhaps 
risk a great and sanguinary war, if only they could see 
ground for believing that at its close Italy would be 
broken up, and the Pope once more acknowledged to be 
absolute within the limits of Charlemagne’s gift. It is 
even asserted, though we have difficulty in believing the 
assertion, that they would willingly declare the right of 
the Popes to reign in Rome to be a Dogma of the Faith to 
doubt which is heresy, and therefore sin. They will, it is 
believed, direct a majority of the Cardinals; and it is only 
because of the two-thirds vote, and of the wide difference 
which sometimes shows itself between the mind of the 
candidate elected when Cardinal and when Pope, that 
there is uncertainty as to their achieving their aims. 
The opposite party, however, of which the leader 
is said—we do not profess to know—to be Cardinal 
Oreglia, has still its veto in right of the operation of 
the two-thirds vote, and while maintaining always the 
same thesis, is more inclined towards opportunism, 
will wait more quietly for some visible evidence of 
the will of God, who must in the end secure all 
things necessary for His Church, and meanwhile will 
leave “the Savoyard” to work out his inevitable ruin, 
while preparing the Church, by every possible improve- 
ment in discipline, in the qualifications of its rulers, and 
in attractiveness for the masses, for the hour of its next 
great triumph. ‘The cleavage may not seem to Protestants 
very wide; but it would so affect all immediate action by 
the next Pope that it is in reality bitter, and were it not 
that there is a necessity for rapid decision lest some great 
emergency, such as is always possible in modern politics, 
should find the Church without a Pope, the Conclave might 
continue sitting for many months. As it is, the chances 
still are that all candidates will be withdrawn rather sud- 
denly in favour of some Cardinal who, for reasons personal, 
political, or religious, divides the Conclave least, and who, 





once made Pope, will develop, like every other Pope, a 
distinctive, possibly an unexpected, mind of his own. 
There will be no Sixtus Quintus in our day, but there 
never was an heir-apparent yet who was exactly the same 
man upon the throne. 

It is their recognition of this pivot of action within the 
Conclave that makes the statesmen of the Continent so 
anxious about its proceedings. They perceive clearly that 
while Europe is distributed by alliances as at present, 
Italy is fairly safe, being, in fact, unmenaced except by 
possible upheavals from within. While Germany and 
Austria are bound to defend her no one can or 
will attack her; and until attacked and defeated 
she will continue to regard Rome, not as a city 
assigned by the divine will to the Papacy, in which the 
concrete Church may set up an ideal government, but as 
her own historic capital. A Pope elected by the Tory 
Cardinals must, therefore, seek to disturb existing political 
arrangements, to dissolve the Triple Alliance, for instance, 
and to induce some Great Power to invade Italy, or so 
threaten her as ‘o compel her people once more to surrender 
their age-long dream of unity. There is no other road to 
the desired end, except the conversion of a whole nation to 
a policy which involves its own dismemberment. That 
the Papacy should have the power to do this seems to 
Englishmen impossible; but the Papacy in every State 
except Russia and Great Britain guides a very formidable 
party, and in two of them at least—Austria and Spain— 
has almost irresistible influence over the minds of the 
rulers. Even in Italy itself the Church could, if she urged 
her votaries to the polls instead of forbidding them to 
vote, clutch hold of the balance of power; and in Germany 
itself, though her position is not that, and will not be that 
while William II. rules, she controls the decisions of the 
Parliament, which on questions of taxation is the final 
authority. It is natural, therefore, that statesmen, pain- 
fully conscious of the pains they have taken to arrange an 
endurable truce, and well aware that the truce depends 
mainly upon persons whose resolves may alter, should 
watch the Conclave with an anxiety which is almost 
tremulous; and natural, too, that the members of the 
Conclave should even exaggerate in their own minds the 
political effects of their decision. They feel that they are 
shaking the world because for the moment they are 
shaking the corps diplomatique. 

It is useless, even, we fear, tiresome, to speculate upon 
the results of a great choice to fill the present vacancy, 
but it is difficult to avoid it if one feels any interest 
in the matter at all. The position is so unique. Imagine 
a man possessed of the right to give to every Roman 
Catholic in the world, in Ecuador as much as in London, 
advice which the person advised suspects he is morally 
bound to follow. He may not follow it; he may reject it 
angrily, as the Irish extremists rejected it when it clashed 
with the “ Plan of Campaign”; or he may treat it as a 
counsel of perfection, as most Christians treat the com- 
mand to turn the other cheek; but if any relic of belief in 
the system is left, it must take some energy out of the 
course forbidden. A Pope whose decrees always harmonised 
with the “Inner Light,” the secret conscience of mankind, 
would have a wonderful influence even outside his own 
Communion, and within it would weigh like a spiritual 
nightmare even upon the bad. Imagine the difference on 
the Congo if a great Pope pronounced the system reigning 
there to have in it so much of the elements of the deadliest 
sin that no Christian could serve it until it was reformed. 
Not only might he abate in the world that “ superfluity of 
naughtiness ”’ which is flooding in with the new thirst for 
undeserved wealth, but he might among the Roman Catholic 
peoples invigorate all morality, and among the Protestant 
elicit an eager desire not to fall behind. He might make 
of arbitration a resource of statesmen for the prevention of 
war instead of a rather feeble device to save national pride, 
and even compel duellists to reflect whether there could 
be any necessary connection between insult and the right 
to murder. He could do much direct good, while the 
indirect good produced by a living exponent of the 
Christian laws whose opinion could not be set aside 
undiscussed would be simply incalculable. But to 
attain such a position the Pope must put away from 
him all thought of the temporal power, and must be 
| content with the position of a spiritual person, as opposed 
'to that of a petty princeling,—must not lose touch, that 
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is, of a spiritual Empire in the fierce desire for dominion 
in one Italian city. Not till the Papacy has learnt to 
make complete renunciation of its material and worldly 
claims can it come to its full rights in the world of the 
spirit. Then, and not till then, will men be able to apply 
with truth the magnificent eulogy which.fifty years ago a 
great English poet addressed to the Pope: “ One honest 
man, one wise man, one peaceful man, commands a hundred 
millions without a baton and without a charger. He wants 
no fortress to protect him; he stands higher than any 
citadel can raise him, brightly conspicuous to the most 
distant nations, God's servant by election, God’s image 


by . beneficence.” The chance to make such a re- 
nunciation, and achieve such a gain, is now before the 
Roman Church. We all know, however, that the 


splendid chance will be missed, and yet it seems hard 
that it should be when it is so visible, and would, if it 
were but taken, be welcomed not only by the good but by 
the wise with such exceeding joy. The Conclave will 
throw away the opportunity of a generation, and profess, 
perhaps believe, that it does it under the direct guidance 
of the Divine will. Can one wonder that scepticism has 
often among those born Roman Catholics a note of scorn 
for religion, as a mere aberration produced by terror, 
which among Protestants it usually lacks ? 





THE ABUSE OF EXPORT TRADE STATISTICS. 


N intelligent visitor from Mars would gather, from a 
perusal of the current newspapers and reviews, that 
the British nation is imbued with the belief that the proper 
way for an island to grow rich is to build ships to carry to 
foreign lands as much as possible of its wealth in the 
shortest space of time. ‘Observe how our exports have 
grown, and therefore how prosperous we are,” says one 
authority. ‘“ Not at all,” says another, “ our exports are 
stationary, and it follows that we are on the road to ruin.” 
Exports, exports, are dinned into our ears as if they were 
the be-all and end-all of commerce. If Mr. Chamberlain 
approaches the question of our raw-material supplies, for 
instance, it is only to consider them in relation to exports. 
In the House of Commons, when he declared that “ you 
must put a tax on food,” he disclaimed any intention of 
taxing raw materials, “ because of the difficulty of giving 
drawbacks on exports.” It does not seem to have crossed his 
mind that the greater part of the raw materials we import 
is.never again exported, but, happily, is used in our own 
country to increase the comfort and happiness of our own 
people. 

If only those who talk so much of exports would stop 
and ask themselves why we trade, we might be saved a 
great deal of oral and written twaddle. The “dumping ” 
bogey, for one thing, would cease to alarm Mr. Balfour. 
It might perchance occur to him that Germany, in 
mining its ore and coal and limestone and sending them 
oversea in the form of that indispensable product, pig- 
iron, for our use and benefit, is parting with something 
not easily replaced, and that, unless we are giving too 
much in exchange for it, which by the “dumping” 
hypothesis is not the case, we are the gainers of a very 
useful material. Why, in the name of common-sense, 
should islanders build ships if not to sail the seas and 
pick up useful articles in foreign ports? Do they wish to 

se as benefactors of mankind by kindly conveying the 
products of their island to the foreigner without receiving 
any value in exchange? It is really curious that civilised 
statesmen should fail to comprehend the commerce of an 
island, when even a savage knows that if he takes a laden 
canoe across the sea, he loses unless he can bring it back 
containing value as good as, or better than, that with 
which he set out. 

But stop! sometimes an occasional glimmer of light 
crosses the “exporting” mind. The supporters of Mr. 
Chamberlain can see that if you export coal you lose 
something. A mineral, they urge, has been taken out of 
British soil which can never be replaced. And yet Mr. 
Balfour fears the iron-dumping German! Does he know 
that a ton of pig-iron is the essence of several tons of ore 
and several tons of coal? Obviously not, or he would 


agree that when Germany parts with pig-iron something 
has been taken out of German soil which can never be re- 


iron, or steel, or cottons, or woollens, or any other manu. 
factured article, coal in a highly concentrated form jg 
leaving these favoured islands to be bestowed ‘upon some 
foreign or Colonial person, who is all the better for havin 
it. Mr. Balfour’s regret as to the exportation of coal wae 
fully share, but we go a little further, and think it de. 
plorable that while we are without so many things we 
need, ships are daily leaving these shores taking away to 
foreign lands treasures of all sorts and descriptions. In 
fact, our grief would probably lead us to lay violent hands 
upon the masters of these treacherous craft, did we not 
observe that when they return they bring back to these 
islands a number of products and articles which we desirg 
even more than those which are taken away. 


And when we have brought a shipload of stuff into a 
British port,—what next? Do we want to employ our. 
selves upon it, and after improving it and making it more 
valuable, send it packing across the ocean again as soon as 
possible? That appears to be Mr. Chamberlain’s idea of 
happiness. It is not ours; our charity does not go so far. 
We want to see the shipload distributed to this quarter 
and that, and improved and manufactured, and, so far as 
possible, retained. And weare glad to say that we see what 
we want to see. Happily, we do not merely import to 
export. We keep the greater part of what we receive, for 
food, for clothing, for housing, for furnishing. Our people, 
employed upon native and foreign material, do far more 
trade with each other, perform far more services, that is, 
for each other, than they do for persons in foreign parts. 


And this brings us to the point of our article, the im- 
portance of our internal trade relatively to our external 
trade. Everybody is talking about trade nowadays, but the 
careful observer will note that the only trade talked of is 
that which is carried on by means of our ships. Nay, even 
our ships, as we have already pointed out, seem to be 
chiefly esteemed when they sail away from our shores, and 
to receive but a dubious welcome when they come back. 
They can take away iron and cottons and woollens ad 
libitum, and all is well; but if they bring back German 
pianos or French silks many of our friends at once take 
umbrage, and declare that we are on the road to ruin. As 
for the shipping trade itself, that too is unappreciated. 
Mr. Chamberlain never mentions it, presumably because it 
has grown so much. When you want to show that the 
country is being ruined, it is very inconvenient to talk of the 
things that grow. But to return to internal trade. It is 
a useful exercise to endeavour to form an estimate of the 
value of our dealings with each other, we forty-two 
million people of the United Kingdom. The figures you 
get can only be approximations, but as a result one thing 
stands out most clearly. It is that these home dealings 
amount, to speak of our production of manufactured articles 
alone, to many times as much as our exports of manufactures. 


- In one trade only, we think, do we make more articles 
for export than we do for home consumption. That, as it 
is hardly necessary to say, is the cotton trade. We import 
about £40,000,000 worth of raw cotton every year, chiefly 
from America, and re-export £6,000,000 worth of it, 
leaving a balance of £34,000,000 worth for the work of 
Lancashire. Lancashire spins it and manufactures it, 
puts labour and brains into it, until we get as a result 
some £100,000,000 worth of cotton goods of all descriptions; 
£70,000,000 worth is sold in foreign countries, and only 
£30,000,000 worth at home, or about 15s. per head of the 
population per annum. But this is an exceptional case. 
In the woollen and worsted trades we retain by far the 
greater part of our production, about £50,000,000 out of 
£70,000,000 worth. 


In the leather goods trade we make twenty-five times as 
much value as we export. One of our most important 
industries has no exports at all; we refer to the building 
trade, which means daily bread to so many million people. 
The value of the houses manufactured in this country per 
annum is fully £70,000,000. The range of materials used 
is almost endless. While the bricks and tiles are British, 
the slates may be native or foreign. The metals, although 
mostly worked here, are almost entirely of foreign origin. 
The timber is chiefly foreign, partly Colonial. The stoves 
and fittings are usually of British manufacture, but foreign 
material. A house is a conglomeration of raw, half-manu- 





placed, and that Germany’s loss is our gain. Pig-iron is 
coal in Bovril form. And it is true that when we axport 


factured, and fully manufactured articles, providing work 
for a great variety of craftsmen, each of which, as he who 
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has built a house knows only too well, grumbles at all the 
others. The conclusion is, as we have said, that £70,000,000 
worth of houses are built each year, with no corresponding 
export. Therefore, of course, the Colonial Secretary does 
not bring the building of houses within the scope of his 
inquiry, for they have nothing to do with exports. But 
puilding concerns us all, for upon the cost of it depends 
rent, whether of houses, factories, or workshops. 

Not to weary the reader with running through the whole 
gamut of our industries, let us record the conclusion of a 
careful inquiry into our production of manufactures. It 
is that we produce five or six times as many goods as we 
export. If the imports of our raw materials are examined, 
it is clear also that our production is much greater than 
was the case even fifteen years ago. There is more useful 
work done within these islands than of yore, and what is 
of even more importance, we keep a greater part of the 
results of it. Most certainly our exports have not grown 
so rapidly as our production. This need not be cause for 
anxiety, for, as reflection will show, there is only one 
excuse for exportation, and that is to obtain food, 
materials, and other articles we require. As it is clear 
that our exports, visible and invisible, are large enough to 
meet our requirements in imports, the fact that our 
increasing production is more for our own people than for 
foreigners is really very great cause for congratulation. 








CHILDREN IN THE COUNTRY. 


ACK to the land! But how can slum-dwellers ke per- 
suaded to go back? Can they ever be made to hear 
the country calling as Mr. Kipling’s hero heard the East? 
Whenever this call is heard by any number of slum-dwellers 
we shall be able to unpack London, and thus begin the solution 
of many problems. Many grown-up townspeople have no real 
feeling for Nature. They have no longing for the sweet air, the 
intense sunlight, the ever-changing panorama of seed-time 
and harvest, winter and summer, night and day, cold and 
heat. Nothing but a love of flowers survives of this primitive 
feeling. But this is not the case with them all, and it is 
certainly not the case with their children. In them the 
instinct is still keen. They take to life in the country not 
only readily but joyfully; and children who have once spent 
a fortnight in the fields long to go back, and will plan and save 
todoso. But is this a certainty? We think it is provable. 
Thousands of children are sent to the country every year by 
various charitable agencies. ‘Two years ago the Children’s 
Country Holiday Fund (hon. treasurer, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, 
K.C., M.P., 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.) alone sent 
34,000 children. More than a third of the sum necessary 
to place them for a fortnight in suitable homes was subscribed 
by the parents, and much of this third was made up of the 
children’s own savings. Last year the numbers were naturally 
fewer owing to the outbreak of small-pox. Less money was 
asked of the charitable, and perbaps the charity fell out of mind. 
Anyhow, the funds are very low this year, while the number of 
children who are saving their pence and looking forward to 
their holiday, and eagerly clamouring to be assured that they 
may go, is more than it has ever been. But the children’s 
country holiday is not the only one which is this year in 
danger of being forgotten. The Women’s Holiday Fund 
(hon. treasurer, Arthur Darnell, Esq., Fairchildes, Warling- 
ham, Surrey) is equally poor. This is a charity on a smaller 
scale, but in the past two years it has sent a thousand over- 
worked women to the country for rest or fresh air. The 
chairman of their Executive Committee writes to us that 
their treasury is empty, while applications from women who 
desire to go stream in. 

The present writer has just waded through a huge pile 
of round-hand manuscript,—more than half-a-hundred 
essays taken at random from those written by holiday 
children on their return to London. The little writers 
almost all declare that they would prefer a country life to 
a town life. Some of the reasons given are not very lucid, 
and some are entirely conventional; but between the lines 
of: almost every essay we read a real delight in the scenes and 
sights and sounds which have been around them, and we can see 
the reason for the pleasure they assert but cannot justify in 
words. “I prefer a country life best; it 1s healthier,” is a 
common ending to an enumeration of the pleasures of bay- 





making, paddling, and blackberrying. “I should like to live 
in the country; I like the way they have of doing things,” 
says one little boy. “I prefer a country life; it is quieter, 
and there is not so much traffic,” says a second. “I should 
like to live in the country ; I like the long country walks to 
school and work,” declares a third. “I am longing for next 
year,” ejaculates some one who feels he has not said enough. 
Here is a rather pathetic reason given by a little girl who 
has evidently an unhappy home. “I prefer a country life 
better than a town because they are gentle and kind.” As 
a set-off to this, however, we get: “I should like the country 
best if father and mother could come.” 


Among the very few who decide in favour of the town, one 
is childishly afraid of dark roads at night, and one, who seems 
to be a budding factory girl, has evidently just hada dispute 
with her hosts. She writes :—“ The people in the country are 
very particular, they make a great fuss about little things, 
‘The town people do not take so much notice about little things. 
The thing I liked best was to sit by the water and trim my 
hat.” Of differences, as apart from preferences, we hear a 
great deal. ‘“ Country people live cleaner”; “country people 
walk slower”; “talk broader”; “have better manners,’—all 
these over and over again. The absence of tenement houses 
makes a great impression. “ Each house is just big enough 
for a large or small family”; “rent is less”; “they grow 
their own vegitables and bake their own bread,” are facts 
often noticed. We quote one of the best efforts at describing 
the salient points of distinction:—“ The differences I noticed 
between London and country are The country people are not 
very poor. The people in every village seem to know one another. 
The men generally work in the fields while Londoners work at 
houses or roads. They do not have roads or pavements in the 
country, but they have ditches and lanes and fields. I prefer 
country, for there is plenty of fresh air and fields, and the 
cottages are very pretty, with nice gardens. And in some 
places there is plenty of water, so that we can paddle. 
There are also large woods, so that we can ramble. I enjoyed 
the rides on the carts which the men gave us when we took 
their dinners.” “Old roads winding as old roads will” did 
not strike this child accustomed to macadam as roads at all, 
The absence of apparent poverty in the country impresses the 
children of the streets. Ina letter quoted in the Report of the 
Fund we read :—‘ My lady was rich, and all her rooms were 
furnished. The one I slept in had a carpet and a washing-basin.” 
Each little writer is asked to say what he or she most enjoyed 
during the time spent in the country. The answers are very 
varied. “ Looking at the matches played in cricket” is what 
we should have expected from a boy. Going to market is 
evidently a much appreciated treat, and we read about bulls 
with rings in their noses, and “flocks of sheep with their 
master.” One boy likes walking on the hills till he can see the 
sea, better than anything, and several like “ snake-hunting.” 
We gather from the context that they mean looking for slow- 
worms in Epping Forest. The “bag” on these occasions was 
evidently small. One hunter proudly chronicles: “On the 
twelfth day of my holiday at 2.30 in the afternoon I caught a 
snake. He died at sunset.” It is a little girl who declares 
that her greatest pleasure was finding mussels and winkles, 
and “trying to mock the country-people’s talk.” She is not, 
however, an ill-natured child, as her essay is full of affectionate 
details about her hostess’s baby. 


As the reader perceives, there is nothing very amusing in 
all these childish accounts, no very comic mistakes, no in- 
stances of exceptional shrewdness. Now and then we get a 
pretty touch of description, but not often. “Some poppies 
that grew in a cornflower field” is suggestive; but as a rule 
in their attempts to set down scenery they become lesson- 
bookish, and lose their spontaneity. The only remarkable 
thing about their work is the impression it makes of innocence 
and pleasantness, gratitude and happiness. There-is not in 
all the papers one word of discontent or ill-feeling. The little 
girl who finds country folk “particular” comes nearer to 
grumbling than any one else, and we have quoted the worst 
that she said. We read constantly of kindness, and very small 
benefactions seem to have been warmly appreciated. A fly- 
driver who gave an occasional ride, an innkeeper who gave 
some little boys a swing in his hammock, “my lady’s 
son who used to take me in the cornfield,” &c., are 
gratefully remembered. Two or three tea-parties given 
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by neighbours seem to have afforded untold pleasure. No 
doubt the complete absence of shyness so noticeable in 
London children tends to make them happy among strangers. 
Some of the letters written to the secretary of the Fund dis- 
play a sense of mental well-being, an innocent pleasure in 
affectionate treatment, and a transparent vanity which are 
somehow very pleasing, and which grown-up people in all 
classes learn soon enough to hide. “I talked to my lady very 
nicely, and she liked me,” says one small girl. “I got 
acquainted with the people round about, and they became 
very fond of me,” asserts another. These acquaintances are 
not all dropped. In many cases we hear of friendships 
which continue. Nowadays the poorest people write letters 
occasionally, and every year, we are told, the secretary hears 
of instances in which older children and parents have sub- 
sequently visited villages where the younger children have 
spent a holiday. Every ten shillings subscribed enables one 
child to go, and an increase of health and happiness for the 
individual is not the only good the money may do. It will 
give the children some knowledge of, and connection with, the 
country, and it may be the means of taking them in later 
years “back to the land!” 





MR. WHISTLER’S EPIGRAMS. 

PART entirely from any question of the value of his work 
—which it does not fall to the present writer to discuss 
—the career of James McNeill Whistler, whose death a large 
number of personal friends have lately mourned, is full of deep 
interest. Few men have been possessed by a more original 
and independent spirit; few have stood more deliberately 
aloof from the crowd, not hating it as profane, perhaps, so 
much as despising it as ignorant ; and few have taken so keen 
a delight in fashioning the sentence “with its own honey, 
small-bodied, and a sting in the tail.” Mr. Whistler was a 
master of epigram, and especially of the epigram that wounds, 
and is meant to wound. He seemed, indeed—we say seemed, 
for there is a reservation, perhaps, to he made—to take a plea- 
sure in wounding with words: and to take especial pleasure 
in wounding friends with whom he had quarrelled. His 
rapier was always out; but to fight friends with whom he had 
a difference he spent pains in secret to make it diabolically 
sharp. The pleasure, if it was real pleasure, and not that 
kind of pleasure which is nearly pain, sometimes, doubtless, 
arose from sharpening wit against wit, and he was ready to 
admire a skilful parry or counter-thrust. But occasionally, 
too, he seemed to find delight in the mere wounding, in 
stabbing the inert and stupid; his indignation, or his resent- 
ment, would not allow him to see that his opponents were not 

always worth hurting as deeply as he hurt them. 

There was a reason, no doubt, for much of his resentment, 
—a resentment the depth of which perhaps few of those who 
disagreed with him or criticised his work harshly understood. 
He had his own views on art, and believed in them sincerely 
and profoundly. He “knew” that he was right. “I am not 
arguing with you—I am telling you,” he wrote in bitter reply 
to a critic who had dispraised him; and because he thought 
the dispraise clumsy, he added keenly, “I could have cut my 
own throat better.” But probably there is no better illustra- 
tion of his attitude towards his critics than the character of 
the man as revealed in the famous trial, “ Whistler v. Ruskin.” 
Ruskin, “art critic,” as Whistler savagely adds in a marginal 
note on the report of the trial, had dismissed Whistler's work 
with the contemptuous criticism that he had “ seen and heard 
much of Cockney impudence before now ; but never expected to 
hear a coxcomb ask two hundred guineas for flinging a pot 
of paint in the public’s face.” That sentence fairly well 
sums up the attitude taken up by the defence in the trial, 
and Whistler's attack is self-contained in ten words of 
his own. How long had he taken to “knock off” the 
Graham “Nocturne in Blue and Silver”? he was asked. 
There was a questioning silence. The Attorney-General 
begged his pardon; perhaps he had used a phrase descriptive 
‘ather of his own work than the plaintiff's. Whistler would 
not dream of being asked to pardon acomparison between the 
barrister’s work and his own; and answered that perhaps he 
had taken a day over the picture; or perhaps, he added, he 
might have added a touch or two the next day. He would 
answer, then, that he had spent two days on the painting. 


in. “The labour of two days, then”—one can hear the 
stinging emphasis of each word—“is that for which you ask 
two hundred guineas?” Perhaps it needed an Attorney. 
General to realise the piercing finality of the reprise :—* No, 
—I ask it for the knowledge of a lifetime.” There was applause 
in Court,—convincing testimony to the appreciation of g 
fine stroke, for the question of the merits of the “ Nocturne” 
had been obscured by the battle of words. The “ Nocturne” 
was received with hisses, later, when it came up for sale at an 
auction. “It is rare that recognition, so complete, is made 
during the lifetime of the painter,” was the artist's 
comment. 


Not all Whistler's epigrams were meant to wound, how. 
ever. Everybody knows his reply to the gushing critic who 
exclaimed that there were but two painters, Whistler and 
Velasquez. “Madam, why drag in Velasquez?” “Nature,” 
he wrote once, “is usually wrong...... that is, the condi- 
tion of things that shall bring about the perfection of harmony 
worthy a picture is rare, and not common at all.” It was that 
belief which inspired him, when some one observed that a 
splendid sunset reminded him of one of the much disputed 
“Nocturnes,” to the extraordinarily sardonic remark, ‘“ Nature 
is creeping up.” The “Ten o’Clock” lecture, too, is full of the 
quieter form of epigram. “There isno such thing as English 
Art. You might as well speak of English Mathematics,” is 
characteristic. But most of the sentences in his letters are ag 
bitter as he could make them. “ With its own honey, small. 
bodied, and a sting in the tail,”—could any sentence better 
fulfil Martial’s definition of epigram than the retort to Tom 
Taylor, who apologised for taking Whistler seriously for once 
in a way? “Why, my dear old Tom, I never was serious 
with you, even when you were among us. Indeed, I killed 
you quite, as who should say, without seriousness, ‘A 
rat! A rat!’ you know, rather cursorily.” The last two 
words flick raw. ‘He has the courage of the opinions 
—of others,’ was his verdict on one who was, if not 
always a friend, at all events more than a passing 
acquaintance,—a critic whom he afterwards accused of 
having “been down the area again.” Perhaps one of the 
most furious of his attacks—it is a kind of crescendo, at the 
end of which you hear the blade “dirl” on the breast-bone 
like the sword of the Master of Ballantrae—is his comment on 
a critic who objected to the title, “ A Symphony in White,” 
because the picture contained notes of brown and red and 
flesh-colour. ‘Does he then, in his astounding consequence, 
believe that a symphony in F contains no other note, but shall 
be a continued F F F?.... Fool!” That has the ring 
and flash of sudden attack, which not all Whistler's sentences 
have. The dedication of “The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies” is polished and repolished. That “Gentle Art” is 
described as “pleasingly exemplified in many instances, 
wherein the serious ones of this earth, carefully exasperated, 
have been prettily spurred on to unseemliness and indiscretion, 
while overcome by a due sense of right.’ There is a second 
dedication, sad or merry, who shall say? “To the rare Few, 
who, early in Life, have rid themselves of the friendship of the 
many, these pathetic papers are inscribed.” Last comes the 
challenge: “ Messieurs Les Ennemis!” 


Is there not, after all, a genuine revelation in the carefully 
chosen epithet “pathetic”? Did not the epigrammatist, 
perhaps, really feel scme kind of sadness in contemplating 
the result of his duels, and would it not be expected finally 
that any man who had often used a bitterly sharp weapon 
would realise and regret the nature of the wounds he had 
inflicted,—had been compelled to inflict, as he might say to 
himself? If that was not the case with Whistler, at all events 
he once admitted that he need not, perhaps, have “ protected” 
himself as he did. It was at a dinner given to him by his 
friends, and he compared himself to the man in the fable who, 
buttoning his cloak tighter and tighter in a cold wind, was 
compelled to throw the covering away under the rays of a 
warm sun. He thanked them with emotion for their kindli- 
ness. But whatever may or may not be true of a particular 
individual—who, in this case, is sincerely mourned by many 
who never were enemies—it is generally true that the 
weapon of epigram is dangerous. It cuts its holder. The 
epigram habit grows, like other habits. Having once 
summed up an enemy or a friend, or a school or a clique, 
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temptation is to sum up all. The desire to make epi- 
grams on men and women tends surely to a narrow and 
dangerous outlook on the larger facts of life. The danger 
is that an epigram to be an epigram must sting, and that in 
the attempt to create epigram surpassing epigram all effort 
is concentrated to the sharpening of the sting. It can be good 
for no man gifted with the power of words to strive to see 
how he can make those words wound a fellow-man most 
deeply. There can be no power greater or more valuaple to 
humanity than the power to use words forcibly in attacking 
principles, and no power for which its possessor may be more 
thankful. But also a man would be right to be thankful if 
he were not tempted to use that power in attacking per- 
sonalities. The principle it is right to attack fiercely; the 
man is a fellow-man. 





ENGLISH DEER PARKS. 
WRITER in the Edinburgh Review for July contributes 
a most interesting article on the past and present of 
English deer parks. Among the books which form the matter 
of comment are Whitaker’s well-known “Descriptive List of 
English Deer Parks,” and Mr. John D. Caton’s work on “ The 
Antelope and Deer of America”; Mr. J. G. Millais’s fine 
monograph on “Park Deer” is not included. But the writer 
of the article himself contributes to the subject a large stock 
of curious and fresh historical facts, and several pages on the 
success or failure of the great experiments in acclimatising 
nearly every species of deer at Woburn, which are entirely 
new and of the greatest possible interest. It appears that 
thirty-one parks are mentioned in Domesday Book, and that 
only one of these is still reserved for its original purpose, 
Eridge, a fine wild park of two thousand five hundred acres in 
Sussex, now the property of the Marquis of Abergavenny. 
Besides parks there were “hays,” which were permanent 
traps for deer, formed by enclosures into which they were 
driven by dogs and men. These were clearly “ fixed 
engines” in open country. The writer mentions that one 
still exists in Warwickshire, and that it is about half- 
a-mile square, but does not name the locality. These 
hays still remain in many German forests. The Kings 
seem to have been chary of allowing the formation of 
deer parks, and a license was always necessary until after 
the Restoration (1660). Probably, as all deer were by 
Norman and Angevin law nominally the property of the 
Sovereigns, the latter knew that, to stock the parks, deer 
must be obtained from outside, and that virtually they were 
acting against their own interests in granting licenses. We 
believe that in some cases the number of head which might be 
kept was expressly limited. Otherwise the owner might kill 
off his own stock, and then make good the deficit by enticing 
in outlying deer. This was a regular practice, for a coveted 
form of grant was the permission to make a “ deer leap,” or 
saltatoriwm, as it is described in the grants. It was a kind 
of trap by which the deer could make their way into the park, 
but could not jump back. This was almost as bad as decoy- 
ing your neighbour’s pheasants with raisins. It seems as 
though the origin of the name “Deer's Leap” in the New 
Forest, generally ascribed to a jump made by a hunted buck, 
should possibly be sought in the former existence of one of 
these deer leaps at the spot. 

The great antiquity of almost every surviving object or cus- 
tom connected with deer parks is very clearly set out in the Edin- 
burgh. The name “Lodge” often given to some fine mansion 
jn such parks (as the White Lodge at Richmond) is a survival 
of the days when an owner, after obtaining leave to enclose a 
park, selected some useless and rough ground, often at a con- 
siderable distance, and necessarily had to build “lodgings,” 
probably a wooden sporting hut, for his accommodation. The 
original lodges in the New Forest, such as that at Malwood 
where Rufus slept and dined before his murder, were examples. 
“ Here the owner might retire for a while from the troubles 
of the world, enjoy the sylvan surroundings, and indulge 
in the pleasures of the chase, pleasures which have always 
been delightful to man because they exercise the body and 
mind without the pain of thinking. To-day a game of golf 
and a week-end at a seaside hotel have replaced hunting and 
the lodge. The keepership of one of the Royal parks was in 
old days a rare prize; and the younger brothers of knightly 
families were often made lodge-keepers of the ancestral park.” 





Shooting wild deer, driven past in a wild forest, with the 
longbow, the sport in which Rufus met his death, was beyond 
question exciting and fascinating. But what must strike 
every one is the extraordinary tameness and badness of the 
sport of hunting creatures like fallow-deer in a park from 
which they could not escape, and where they had not a chance 
of any kind. Mr. Jack Brag explained in a confidential letter 
to a friend that his new M.F.H. was “not fit to hunt a kat 
in a kitchen.” But a person who did not rise to the exigencies 
of the latter sport might have shone brilliantly as a hunter of 
park deer. It seems extraordinary that this form of deer- © 
baiting, which no one would now think of taking a part in, was 
looked upon as a great privilege in old Eng!nd, and carried 
on in modern days as late as the reign of Geurge II. 


In Osbaldistone’s “ Dictionary of Sport” all the terms and 
etiquette of buck-hunting are correctly given, as matter of use 
for practical sportsmen, though the work was published as 
late as 1792. George I. and George IT. used to hunt bucks 
regularly in the Home Park at. Hampton Court, a “ diver- 
sion” which the Maids of Honour had to attend. George II. 
told the Duke of Grafton that fox-hunting was cruel, but 
would hunt stags for four or five hours every Wednesday 
and Saturday. Buck-hunting only survives in the New 
Forest, where the animals are wild fallow-deer with unlimited 
range, and have all such chances of escape as a buck could 
have before the large, untiring modern hound. The hounds 
described by Shakespeare in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
“crook’d-kneed, and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls,” were 
evidently a very slow breed. It seems just possible that they 
were kept unimproved in form in order to make the “ run” 
last longer. “Buck hunting,” says our writer, “was a summer 
diversion in those days, but often in the hot weather it was 
put off till after dinner, the usual dining hour being then two 
o'clock.” 

A wall or paling was an essential in a park, which was 
always enclosed. It is stated in the Edinburgh that the 
oldest park wall is at Wootton, in Staffordshire. It is of 
stone, ten feet high and four thick, and was built in the reign 
of Richard II. There is an ancient tradition that Woodstock, 
where Henry I. rebuilt a “palace” of Alfred’s (probably a 
hunting lodge), was the first park enclosed by a wall. The 
finest wall round a small deer park is that at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. The possession of a deer park by a body 
like a College is a curious relic of the days when parks and 
sporting rights were commonly attached to monastic and 
semi-monastic societies. The See of Norwich had thirteen 
parks, and that of Canterbury twenty parks and chases. Since 
Shirley wrote his book in 1867 fifty parks which he mentioned 
have ceased to be stocked with deer. On the other hand, new 
deer parks are made from time to time. In 1892, when Mr. 
Whitaker published his “ Descriptive List,’ there were four 
hundred parks or paddocks containing deer in England. The 
largest is Savernake, of four thousand acres; and the smallest 
a paddock at Pine House, Tottenham, now reduced to half 
an acre! The Hyde Park deer were only removed at the 
Coronation of Queen Victoria, when a vast number of persons 
were regaled there, and the deer, which it was feared might 
be injured, were removed to Bushey. There their descendants 
retain their Cockney habits, begging bread and buns from 
luncheon parties. If some of these were brought back 
to Kensington Gardens they would greatly add to their 
liveliness. It is not noted in the Edinburgh that one small 
deer park still remains in London. It is attached to Bute 
House, a large mansion facing Brook Green. 

The facts relating to the Woburn collection are very in- 
structive. Altogether “1,020 foreign deer have been received 
at Woburn since 1892, and very many others have been bred 
there. On the other hand, the mortality has been heavy, and 
the number now in the collection is just over 700. This does 
not include the large herds of red-deer and fallow-deer, nor 
the roe-deer in the woods. Nor does it include the muntjaks 
and hog-deer which conceal themselves in the plantations, and 
whose exact number cannot be recorded.” Sambur, the large 
stags of India, do well, are hardy, and increase steadily. They 
are kept in paddocks, otherwise, as they are nocturnal in habit, 
they would not be seen, but would lie in the woods and die 
from the damp, as they did at Powerscourt. Rusa-deer from 
Java, the Celebes, and Moluccas also do well. Muntjaks breed, 
but keep out of sight, and hog-deer have increased both in 
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the park and in the woods so rapidly that all count of them 
has been lost. The Pekin siker deer have increased until they 
number over one hundred ; Formosa deer have flourished, and 
also the curious creatures called Pére David’s deer, which were 
only known to exist in the Imperial hunting park near Pekin. 
They have long tails, like a donkey’s, a bray not unlike that 
of the same animal, and spreading hoofs. The herd at Pekin 
was destroyed, and none of tlie breed are believed to remain in 
Asia. Thirty remain in Europe in captivity, of which one is 
at Berlin, one at Amsterdam, and twenty-eight at Woburn. 
Thus the only herd of deer once the sole property of the 
Emperors of China is to be found in the park of an English noble 
in Bedfordshire, a unique occurrence in the annals of natural 
history. Truly we are a conservative nation. Japanese deer 
are the new animals in favour, some twelve parks possessing 
these hardy and fine deer, the introduction of which is due to 
Lord Powerscourt. But the Woburn experiments have proved 
beyond a doubt that the cheetul, the lovely spotted jungle 
stag of Central and Southern India, the prey of the 
tiger and the companion of the peacock, is eminently 
suited for English parks. Its shape is more compact than 
that of the fallow, the horns finer, the spotted coat of clearer, 
brighter hue. It is astonishing that the tropical deer should 
do so well. “There are ninety or more in the open park, 
and as many as twenty-five fawns have been dropped in a 
season.” It would be interesting to know when these fawns 
are born. Real acclimatisation takes place when the period 
of the birth of the young changes to the requirements of 
the season in the new country. In India the calves are born 
after the rainy season in October. In England they ought 
to be born in the early summer. Abroad where these deer 
have been tried the hinds begin by dropping their young at 
irregular times, but gradually assimilate to the seasonal habits 
of European deer. 


It is noted in the excellent article from which we have 
quoted that none of the American deer, from North or South, 
wapiti, Virginian deer, mule deer, or moose, do well in England. 
This is curious, but not more so than the fact lately reported 
that farm stock bred in the States from exported animals 
cannot retain either bone or hair without renewals of English 
blood. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Mee Shad 
THE NEW PROTECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOCTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Sir Conan Doyle’s letter in the Spectator of July 18th 
raises many difficulties and suggestive questions. In your 
admirable leader of the same date you have taken up several 
of them; perhaps you would allow me to take up and limit 
myself to one point which seems to me to need further 
elucidation. 


The statement which fails to convince Sir Conan Doyle is that, 
if we buy and import motor-cars from France, some other com- 
modity of corresponding value, the product of British capital and 
labour, is sold and exported from England. The empirical proof, 
usually considered suflicient, is that only small sums of bullion 
pass between nations, and that even this small gold current 
follows lines of its own which cannot be accounted for by the 
payment of goods. But Sir Conan Doyle, quite properly, is not 
satisfied with this, and wishes to see how the exchanges actually 
work out. He follows the cheque to Paris; sees the “money” 
transferred to M. Panhard’s banking account, and eventually dis- 
tributed among Frenchmen or sent to Russia on loan. (I say 
nothing of this conception of the “circulation of money”; it 
would require a treatise to itself.) He notices that the French 
workman is not likely to buy for his simple life many things of 
British manufacture, and, looking at the great gap between the 
value of what we send to France and that of what France takes from 
us, he seems to throw doubt on the whole theory that normally 
goods pay for goods. 

May I say that, so far as I know, it was never said by any one 
that the exchanges of goods between two nations will balance each 
other,—even when we take account of the shipping charges which 
are our real though invisible exports? It would, indeed, be ‘a 
somewhat extraordinary coincidence if we found the things we 
wanted to buy just in the places where we found it profitable to 
sell; and this is emphasised when one remembers that each 
transaction of buying and selling stands by itself, the importers 
and exporters having no knowledge of each other’s doings or of 
the value cf their transactions. The truth is that each country 
sends out a certain sum cf exports to other countries. It is from 
other countries taken together that the return import comes. 


——ew 


any quarter of the world with which either producers or bankers 
have relations,—as certainly as one bill, duly endorsed, may 
round the world and settle half-a-dozen transactions of buying 
and selling. This three-cornered exchange, as it is technically 
called, is a commonplace of economic doctrine. 

The theory that international trade is an exchange of goods and 
services is, of course, very abstract. I grant at once that it wil] 
never carry conviction to the “ man in the street,” who generally 
thinks that scientific theories are made up independently of facts 
instead of being deductions from facts. Moreover, the theo . 
of international trade rests on the theory of trade generally, an 
it is not till one grasps the truth that all trade is an interchange 
of commodities and services—that we are all buyers and sellers, 
money being merely the great machinery by which thesg 
exchanges are made—that one can understand what internationa] 
trade really is. Not only is it abstract; it isexceedingly difficult, 
It is complicated by the fact that, besides the ordinary commercial 
cross-current of exchange, there are other currents, To say 
nothing of the “invisible exports” of shipping charges, which are 
indeed only a part of the commercial current, there is the fact 
that many exports have been made in the past and remain ag 
debts. Take, e.g., the phenomenon that loans on any large scale 
take the form of a great sending of goods at one point of time, 
balanced by gradual return sendings, in the name of interest, 
over long periods, and that the ultimate repayment of the loan 
will again mean another large sending of goods at one point of 
time in the opposite direction. It requires very considerable 
economic training to put all these considerations together and 
give each of them its properly weighted place, but only so can 
the figures of export and import be interpreted. It is in view of 
this that one must welcome such letters as those of Sir Conan 
Doyle. Not only do they give the best proof of the real diffi. 
culties which honest truth-seekers find in such matters, but they 
give the best indication of the lines which the education of the 


nation at the present time must follow, 
—I an, Sir, &e., Witiiam Smart, 


The University, Glasgow. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SprcTaTor.””] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of July 18th Mr. W. F. Ecroyd writes: 
“Coal is as much capital as gold,” and he assumes that it can- 
not be compared as a manufactured article with our woollen 
exports. I write to point out that the value of a ton of British 
coal which may sell at a foreign port at from twenty to 
twenty-five shillings is but from threepence to fivepence in 
the ground here; and that the difference between the raw 
material in situ and the selling price is the cost of 
the British labour and machinery used in its manufacture 
and transport plus the profit. I doubt whether there 
are many other of our manufactured exports in which 
the difference between the manufactured article and its raw 
material is greater. It is this fond theory that manufac- 
tured coal is capital which seems responsible for the export 
Coal-tax. Thus for the sake of keeping threepence or five- 
pence in the bowels of the earth some of our latter-day 
economists seem delighted to sacrifice a traffic of twenty 
shillings in wages and machinery. It is obvious that if the 
tax delays the winning of coal but for a short time, the capital 
lost in interest owing to the delayed manufacture will amount 
to more than the capital value of the raw material, and that 
from a national point of view the tendency of the tax is not te 
preserve our capital but to waste it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SEBASTIAN MEYER. 
Brackenhill, St. George’s Place, Yorh 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 

Srzr,—Sir Conan Doyle would give work to Englishmen 
rather than to Frenchmen, because he is more interested in 
the welfare of England than in that of France. It may be 
presumed that a man is more interested in his own welfare 
than in that of his tailor or bootmaker. Does he, therefore, 
make his own boots and clothes, and thus give himself work ? 
No; he confines his attention to the work for which he is most 
fitted, and buys the necessaries of life with his wages. If Sir 
Conan Doyle were his own tailor, should we have ever made 
acquaintance with Sherlock Holmesor the delightful Brigadier? 
For all Sir Conan Doyle can tell, English labour may be 
more profitably employed in making something other than 
motor-cars, as he assuredly is in making something other than 
boots. The wealth of England is more likely to be increased 
by the English consumer buying in the best and cheapest 
market, irrespective of its nationality, than by his attempting, 
from mistaken patriotism, to attract industry from what may be 
more to less profitable employments. But it is answered by 
some, who maintain that we should support home industries, 





The payment for commodities and services is normally made by 
other commodities and services, but the return may come from 
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consumers to support them, that though we may be richer under 
Free-trade than we should be under Protection, yet that under 
the latter system our commercial position would be more secure. 
Free-trade tends to increase the size, but to lessen the number, 
of English industries, for Free-trade is a national system, and 
under it a nation produces what it is best capable of pro- 
ducing, and specialises, so to speak, in certain industries to the 
neglect of others, with a consequent increase of wealth. The 
fewer the industries, however, the more will a sudden blow to 
one be a calamity to the nation. Would it not, therefore, be 
better to be rather poorer, but to attain greater stability by 
encouraging more industries? This argument does not, like 
most Protectionist arguments, rest on an economic fallacy, and 
it therefore requires an answer. This Protectionist argument 
is practically an indictment of international trade, because 
England’s alleged unstable commercial position arises from 
the fact that she, more than any other nation, confines her 
energies to those industries in which she has the greatest 
advantages. The result is that she gets the better of the 
exchange of goods with those countries, but she is very 
dependent on the continuance of that exchange. There is an 
enormous amount of English capital in a few trades. It is a 
case of a large number of our eggs being in a few baskets. It 
is our foreign trade that gives us our wealth, but it is this 
same trade that causes our so-called unstable position. Now 
Protection to-day only hampers international trade. It 
does not prevent that trade’s existence, and the countries of 
Europe under Protective systems are steadily becoming more 
commercially interdependent. Their position is less stable 
than formerly, and England, at any rate, is not in this respect 
in splendid isolation. The gain in stability under a Protective 
system would probably not be great, and no amount of Pro- 
tection could ever make England self-supporting. The loss of 
wealth would be certain. The exact effect of the duties im- 
posed would be unknown. Corruption in politics is usually 
one; of the firstfruits of Protection. Are we to forego our 
freedom from these certain evils through attempting to escape 
a danger which during fifty years has proved to be more 
fanciful than real ?—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. D. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—There is a reply to Sir Conan Doyle’s motor-car 
problem that I should like to bring forward. He says that it is 
this transaction (the purchase of a motor-car), or similar 
transactions, infinitely repeated, which accounts for the sum 
of £100,000,000 spent on manufactured articles sent ito this 
country. Let me assure him that this is not so, as the bulk of 
this money is spent, not for amusement, but with a view to the 
earning of profit. I will give an instance. Having some deep 
borings to make, I bought and brought over to tuvis country 
American oil-well boring machinery. My object was to win 
the salt required in a chemical works where salt forms the 
basis of the manufacture, and this I was able to effect at a 
considerable saving in preliminary outlay. The cost of this 
boring was in the proportion of 1s. 4d. to the 20s. which I had 
been payingspreviously, and should have had to continue 
paying had we been living under Protectionist instead of 
under Free-trade laws. It will be an evil day for British 
trade and manufactures should ever the purchase of the tools 
or machines best suited for their development and carrying on 
be hindered or prevented.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pinhay, Lyme Regis. WILTON ALLHUSEN. 


[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—Let Sir Conan Doyle keep steadily before his mind the 
question, “ With what do we pay for our imports ?” (of which 
his Parisian motor is one), and his difficulties will vanish. It 
cannot be in money, for in that case there would be an annual 
drain of bullion, and he can satisfy himself that there is none. 
With what then ?—I am, Sig &c., F.C. H. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Sir,—Is not the simplest answer to Sir Conan Doyle to ask 
him for a moment to suppose that there were no such thing 
as money? Then how could he get his motor-car except by 
“swopping” something else for it? Is not his fear really 
that soon we shall have nothing left to “swop”? Also, is 
not the best answer to that the fact that things do not look 
like it, as we take more from the foreigner every year?—I am, 


{To THe Epitor or THE “ SpEcTaTor.”] 
Srr,—I have read Mr. Crombie’s letter in the Spectator of 
July 11th with interest. I entirely agree with you that all 
trade is exchange, but what neither you nor Mr. Crombie 
seem to realise is that exchange may be on an unfair basis. 
Mr. Crombie says, referring to Sir Conan Doyle's letter, that 
by ordering his car from France he enables a British manu- 
facturer to make and export a corresponding value of woollens. 
This is not true in fact. What we who wish for freer trade 
contend is that the French, for instance, elect what they are 
to be paid with: By their tariffs they refuse to a large 
extent to buy our productive labour. To put it more clearly : 
If A and B do business together, and B decides that he will 
not be paid in productive labour—as practically the civilised 
world by its tariffs does decide in its dealings with this country— 
A in his incapacity to sell what he most wants to sell—i.e., his 
productive labour—is to that extent injured. The weakness of 
Mr. Crombie’s argument is that his assumption that we pay for 
our imports by manufactured goods is not the case. While 
imports are increasing, the export of manufactured goods to 
foreign countries is steadily decreasing, and therefore our 
payments are made in raw material and other articles which 
do not employ our productive labour. I think, therefore, 
that Sir Conan Doyle’s buying his motor-car in Birmingham 
instead of in Paris is for the good of this country, and 
most certainly for the good of the working class—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. C. BROADBENT. 
Lascelles Hall, near Huddersfield. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have been deeply interested in reading the letters 
which have appeared in the Times and other Protectionist 
organs on the subject of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. They 
make me regret that it was my fate to learn economics at 
Oxford instead of at Birmingham. Had it been my good 
fortune to be educated at the latter seat of learning, doubtless 
I should have found out long ago how disastrous it is that the 
imports of a nation should exceed its exports. However, it is 
better to acquire wisdom late than never to acquire it at all. 
Now I know that if £700 worth of Birmingham goods can be 
exchanged for £1,000 worth of French goods the result is a 
dead loss to Birmingham. I quite realise that the only 
way to become rich is to sell your goods at a loss. If only 
you could dispose of £1,000 worth of Birmingham goods in 
France and get nothing at all in return, then Birmingham 
would be rich beyond the dreams of avarice. There is, how- 
ever, one flaw in Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, and that is that 
under it the British workman will be able to exchange the 
same amount of labour for more wages (representing more 
commodities). If we follow up the Protectionist theory, this 
must be fatal to his interests, for then his “imports” will 
exceed his “exports.” What he must aim at is to get less 
wages, or, better still, to be allowed to pay for the privilege of 
working. Then he would be on the high road to prosperity, 
for he could “export” his work and his money, and import 
nothing. In other words, he could “dump” both work and 
money on his employer, to the destruction of the latter and 
to his own lasting benefit.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Pot. Econ. 


{To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—There is a cause for our greater proportionate increase 
of imports than exports which I have not seen noticed by any 
writer. That cause is the repayment of capital. Twenty or 
thirty years ago we all went wild over foreign investments. 
Any loan was good enough to be subscribed for. Speaking of 
what I personally know, we in Glasgow sent away enormous 
sums of money for investment in the deposits of Australian 
banks, in the debentures of the Jarvis-Conklin and other 
American and Colonial mortgage companies, and of South 
American railways. All that money was, of course, sent 
abroad in the form of goods, and appeared in the table of 
exports. Many of these investments turned out to be bad. Much 
of the Australian money was squandered by Socialistic legisla- 
tion. The Jarvis-Conklin money was lost in various wild-cat 
schemes such as the bringing of a water-supply to Chicago from 
a distant lake without any connection for their pipes at the 
Chicago end, and the South American railways had not 
sufficient traffic to pay the current expenses. But once 
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foreign schemes, and the money which we are slowly realising 
from the adventures I have spoken of is being kept for in- 
vestment at home. It now appears in the form of imports. 
We are not now sending away so much money for foreign 
investment as we did for a few years, while we are getting 
back a considerable part of what we then sent. That 
is one of the causes, and by no means a small one, of the 
change of the proportions of exports and imports which 
some people think such an evidence of failing prosperity.— 





I an, Sir, &c., T. S. CREE. 
Glasgow. 
COBDEN ON THE FISCAL POLICY OF FOREIGN 


NATIONS. 
(To rue Epitor or THe “ Sprcrator.”] 

Srr,—It is asserted that Free-trade would never have been 
advocated and adopted if it had not been believed that other 
countries would have followed our example. I do not deny 
that this was the hope and expectation of many ; nevertheless, 
the following extract from a letter from Cobden to Mr. Van 
der Maeren (October 5th, 1856) should not be forgotten: “ We 
came to the conclusion that the less we attempted to persuade 
foreigners to adopt our trade principles, the better 
we avowed our total indifference whether other nations became 
Free-traders or not; but we should abolish Protection for our 
own sakes, and leave other countries to take whatever course 
they liked best.” It would be futile to try to make Cobden 
the inspiration of the present controversy; but this peroration 
to a speech in 1843 represents the objection which many 
people entertain to a tax on food: “I say there never has been 
violence, tumult, or confusion, except at periods when there 
has been an excessive want of employment, and a scarcity of 
the necessaries of life.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


House of Commons Library. RreinaLp Lucas. 





TARIFF REFORM. 


(To THE Epiror oF THE “SpEcTATOR.”] 

Srr,—A letter which I wrote you last week reached you, 
owing to my own fault, too late for publication. It dealt with the 
fallacy that the consumer always pays the whole of the import- 
duty. That fallacy has, however, been so completely demol- 
ished by Mr. Leverton Harris’s letter in the Times of July 18th 
that I trust it may be regarded as interred for ever with other 
antique weapons of controversy. Should any one desire to 
pursue the subject further I would refer him to the exhaustive 
tables on pp. 361-65 of the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Depression of Trade, showing the prices of wheat in 
England from 1771 to 1783, from which it is abundantly evident 
that in no single year did the difference between the two 
prices bear any relation to the duties. 


I propose to-day to deal with two other fallacies: (a) that the 
increase of imports and exports is necessarily a sign of prosperity ; 
(b) that an increase of imports is as beneficial to a country as an 
increase of exports. In regard to the first,one of your Free- 
trade correspondents has very wisely drawn attention to the fact 
that, as our foreign trade is barely a tenth of our entire trade, any 
deductions based upon it are likely to be fallacious. What I pro- 
pose to show, however, is that an increase of imports is generally 
a sign of loss of trade, and I cannot do this better than by giving 
an illustration from an actual instance within my knowledge. 

The British manufacturer of a patented article paid for British 
material and British labour £385,000; he sold three-fourths of 
his manufacture in England, and one-fourth in the United States. 
On that one-fourth he had to pay £5,000 freight to British ships 
and £20,000 duty to the American Customs, bringing his total 
expenses up to £410,000. He now finds that he can manufacture 
the same article in America by paying for American material and 
labour £390,000. He has to pay £15,000 for freight to American 
ships, but no duty, making his total expenses £405,000. Solely, 
then, asthe result of the American duty, the British manufacturer 
is able to save £5,000 by transferring his business to America. 
But now what is the result to the country? The £385,000 has 
been lost to the British wage-bill. Even if we admit that every 
import produces a corresponding export, what, in this case, is the 
value of the import? Three-fourths of £390,000 plus £15,000 
freight, that is £307,500, but say £310,000. Even then the 
British labour market has lost £75,000, the British manufacturer has 
gained £5,000, the British nation lost £70,000. And now observe 
the effect on British exports and imports. British imports have 
incveased £300,000. British exports have decreased £100,000. 

3ritish imports plus exports have increased £200,000, and 
yet there has not been one penny of increased trade. Only 
£70,000 profit has been shifted from England to America. 

We are told that an increasing excess of imports over exports is 
a sign of our increasing wealth, for it is the interest on our invest- 
ments abroad which returns in the form of merchandise. That 


may possibly be perfectly true, though it may also be true that it 
is our capital which is returning. But assuming that it is all in. 
terest, the argument is a consoling one for the millionaires who 
have lent their capital. But what about the working men—thg 
twelve millions on the verge of starvation—whose labour is their 
only capital, who say: “ What do we care for your interest? Tho 
labour you are importing exceeds the labour you are exporting, 
and so long as that continues we must be driven out of tho 
country or starve in it”? Have we no responsibility, no bowels of 
compassion, for these men, we who, not millionaires but having 
a little money to spare, go to the cheapest market for all we want, 
pay for foreign labour to create what we want, save money thereby, 
and invest it in fostering more competition against these men, 
and then turn round on them and say: “Look at our increased 
imports, see how we are flourishing, see how the interest on the 
millions we have saved by not employing you is increasing ” ? 

As you say that the great Free-trade statesmen of the past “had 
no desire to get rid of the Colonies,” that they were the “ best and 
truest of Imperialists,” that they “laid the foundations of the 
Empire well and truly, for they laid them on freedom and Free. 
trade,” let me close with two quotations from these statesmen, 
Cobden in 1842 urged Free-trade, “to gradually loosen the bands 
which unite our Colonies to us by a mistaken notion of self. 
interest” ; and Goldwin Smith said: “Regarded as Colonies they 
must be abandoned, because in adopting Free-trade we have 
destroyed the only motive for retaining our Colonies.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., Oren Mrnp. 


[We should like to see the context of Cobden’s remarks, 
though, even if they made no difference to the sentiment 
expressed, we should not be greatly concerned, since we have 
never based our support of Imperialism, any more than our 
support of Free-trade, on the sayings of Cobden. We have 
never made a fetish of Cobdenism, and Cobden, we may 
remark, never held office or undertook the burden of Empire 
as a practical statesman. Much as we admire Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s literary ability, we should never have thought of 
describing him as a statesman.—Ep. Spectator] 





THE BIG AND THE LITTLE LOAF. 
[Tg THE Epiror of THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I have been staying for the last week in Protectionist 
France. I purchase daily four rolls of bread at a baker's 
shop adjoining my present residence; for these I pay one sou 
(five centimes), say a halfpenny, each. In London I pay one 
penny for the self-same crescent roll. Sir W. Vernon Harcourt 
tells us in the Times of July 16th that as corn is dearer in 
France than in England owing to Protective duties, the price 
of bread must rise if similar duties are imposed in England, 
How do they manage it in France? I am “ puzzle-headed,” 
and cannot understand it. Will any of your correspondents 
kindly enlighten me? In Germany for three marks (3s.), at 
Cologne or Stuttgart I can obtain a dinner of seven courses 
equal toa repast at a first-rate London hotel, for which I should 
have to pay, say, from five to seven shillings. On July 17th 
I paid three franes (2s. 6d.) for my déjewner, consisting of 
Hors d’euvres, Omelette au jambon, Cdtés de mouton, Pommes 
de terres au maitre d’hdtel, Noix-de-veau en aspic, Compote 
Mirabelles Gateaux 4 la créme, Gruyére and butter, three 
kinds of delicious biscuits, beautifully cooked in the best hotel 
in the place, and the management is building another hotel. 
I cannot get anything as good and as cheap in Free-trade 
England. How is it done ?—~I am, Sir, &c., 
PuzzLE-HEaD. 


[English cooking and English management are usually bad, 
and English labour in “fancy” baking is no doubt very 
much dearer than abroad, but if the prices of flour and of 
the bread used by the people are compared in both cases our 
correspondent will find that the Frenchman pays, not less, but 
more than the Englishman.—Eb. Spectator.] 





A RUINED TRADE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to cap your note on Mr. Freynnoth’s 
letter in the Spectator of July 18th on the ruin of the British 
glass trade, by an anecdote? A German acquaintance of mine, a 
skilled chemist, used to visit the Midland glassmaking district 
frequently during the early stages of its ruin by German com- 
petition. His business was only indirectly concerned with 
the glass industry, but he had the opportunity of pointing 
out to the makers that they were being beaten by the superior 
science and technical skill of the Austrians. They asked him, 
consequently, to find—a German chemist as adviser to the 





trade. “One chemist for the whole of the Midland table. 
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glass trade! ” said my friend indignantly. “He will have 
enough to do! ” As you say, it is science and technical skill 
that have beaten us there, not Free-trade.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. S. M. 

[Since writing the note to which this letter refers we have 
made further inquiries as to the allegation that the glass trade 
is a ruined industry, and are glad to find that though the 
glass trade was for a time handicapped by lack of scientific 
knowledge, those manufacturers of glass who have modernised 
their methods are well able to hold their own, and that, in fact, 
glass cannot possibly be reckoned as an industry ruined by 
Free-trade. We must, therefore, begin our search again for 
an industry that we once possessed but now have not got 
owing to Free-trade. Can any of our readers supply us with 
one 2—Eb. Spectator] 





THE TINPLATE INDUSTRY. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATGR.”] 
Sin,—The letter from Mr. Thomas Rees in the Spectator of 
July 18th is very opportune. Will you allow me to supple- 
ment what he has so well said about the tinplate trade? The 
Protectionists are constantly instancing the tinplate trade as 
a British industry ruined by hostile tariffs. I see, indeed, 
that the Tariff League has issued a special handbill dealing 
with this ruined industry. To those who are conversant with 
the tinplate trade the statements in this handbill are 
ludicrously absurd. Since the McKinley Tariff came into 
operation in the year 1891 the tinplate trade, like other 
industries, has had its vicissitudes; but in the twelve years 
that have elapsed since then the profits of the tinplate manu- 
facturers have been by no means contemptible. 


I do not say that the McKinley Tariff did not have for a time 
an adverse effect on the tinplate industry. Before this high 
Protectionist Tariff came into operation three-fourths of the 
export of tinplates from South Wales went to the United States. 
Shrewd commercial men, of whom there are many in the tinplate 
trade, realised that this was a state of things that could not 
continue. The time was bound to come when America with its 
large resources would manufacture its own tinplates. The 
McKinley ‘Lariff gave a stimulus to the establishment of the tin- 
plate industry, but the subsequent history of this trade in the 
United States shows conclusively that the artificial stimulus 
given by Protection has brought many evils in its train. Of this 
qnore anon, 

The effect of the large shrinkage in American purchases of 
Welsh tinplate was to drive Welsh makers back on their own 
initiative. They found out new markets, they found an expand- 
ing home market; they were compelled to resort to the most 
skilful processes of management. ‘The result was that in a few 
years the trade rapidly adjusted itself to the new conditions, and 
1 believe it is fuller of vitality at the present time than at any 
period in its history. 

For the sake of those of your readers to whom the expression 
“tinplates” may be misleading, will you allow me to say that a 
tinplate—literally, “tinned plate”—is a thin sheet of iron or 
steel coated with tin? In the United States of America the 
tinplate trade is controlled by the huge Steel Trust. With its 
unique facilities for the production of steel, and with its large 
home market, it might be thought that America’s tinplate-makers 
would be able to produce an article equal in quality to, and 
lower in price than, Welsh tinplate. It is a striking illustration 
of the wastefulness of Protection that they have not been able 
to do either the one or the other. Welsh tinplates are barred out of 
the American market by an ad valorem tariff of nearly 100 per 
cent., and the price of tinplate in the States, carefully regulated 
by tbe Steel ‘T'rust, is so fixed as to be a few cents lower than 
the cost of Welsh tinplate plus the duty. As you will know, a 
considerable quantity of tinned goods, such as tinned fruits, 
tinned meats, tinned fish, and tinned oil, is exported by the 
United States of America. On this tinplate there is a rebate of 
the duty to the extent of about 95 per cent. It is a remarkable 
tribute to the tenacity and the skill of the Welsh makers that 
the bulk of this tinplate is still supplied from Wales. Last 
autumn the Standard Oil Trust invited tenders from the American 
and the Welsh tinplate-makers for the supply of tinplates fora 
year’s consumption. Owing to the rebate on the McKinley 
‘‘ariff, the Welsh makers were able in this matter to compete 
on better, though still unequal, terms with the American manu- 
facturers, and the Welsh tenderers obtained the contract. I 
observe from the trade and navigation returns that the value 
of tinplates we exported to the United States for the six months 
ended June 30th was £384,520. In spite of the McKinley 'l'ariff, 
the United States is still the largest purchaser of Welsh tin- 
plates. 

British steel producers have been complaining for some time 
that their interests are injuriously affected because American and 
German steel is “dumped” down on the British markets and sold 
here often below cost price. ‘There is some justification for these 
complaints. ‘The Trusts in America and the Cartels in Germany 
represent rew phenomena in the economics of trade; and I, a con- 





vinced Free-trader, am willing to admit that there is cause for 
inquiry as to the effect on British industries of these huge 
industrial corporations. The problem is a most difficult and 
complex one. The Daily Mail, which is doing good service in 
fighting the battle of free food and free raw material, calls for 
a tax on manufactured goods. A tax on manufactured goods 
would undoubtedly include steel, yet steel is essentially a raw 
material for the tinplate industry. Cheap American steel is at 
the present time the source of a great deal of strength to the 
Welsh tinplate trade. Many of our best-equipped tinplate 
works have provided themselves with steel plant, and thus 
produce the steel for their own consumption; but the smaller 
works have to buy their steel in the open market, and to these 
cheap steel is a most important consideration. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that a tax on steel imports would deal a heavy blow 
to many tinplate manufactories. We have then this curious 
result, that the tinplate trade is benefited by the huge Trusts 
which at one time appeared likely to jeopardise its existence. It 
is one of the virtues of Free-trade that, like Nature, “it recom- 
penseth one defect by redundance in another.” 

On the general question as to the effect of the Trusts on our 
home industries I think there is room for inquiry. The Steel 
Trust in America recently made a daring effort to capture the 
sources of the world’s supply of tin. Of the entire quantity of 
tin produced in the world over 70 per cent. comes from within the 
British Empire. Cornwall supplies only a small quantity, the 
vast proportion coming from the Straits Settlements. I believe I 
am correct in saying that the effort of the Steel Trust to obtain 
control of the tin industry in the Straits Settlements was check- 
mated by our Colonial Office only a few months ago. Supposing 
the attempt had succeeded, the Steel Trust would have been able 
to charge what it pleased for its tin, with consequences that 
might be disastrous to British industries. Perhaps you, Sir, will 
deal with this subject in the Spectator. There is no disloyalty to 
Free-trade principles in recognising that the Trust is a new 
phenomenon in international trade, and a phenomenon whose 
influence may have a disturbing effect. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd in the Nineteenth Century remarks that 
“the ultimate conditions, as the world draws together, are thoze 
of amalgamation of trade interests irrespective of frontiers, of 
attempted monopoly, control in production, with the regulation of 
prices throughout the wocld as against the consumer.” I do not 
accept Mr. Kidd’s conclusions, but up to a point he sees with clear 
vision. Let us by all means have inquiry into the effect of the 
Trusts on British commerce and industries. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Plymouth. 

[ We welcome our correspondent’s letter as one of the most 
interesting contributions made to the present controversy. By 
all means let there be inquiry into the working of the Trusts. 
We would never check honest inquiry into any subject, but 
we feel confident that inquiry will only show that the way 
to fight Trusts is by Free-trade, and that those ill-omened 
children of Protection are not amenable to any but Free-trade 
weapons. Again, there are plenty of signs that the Trusts 
are dying of industrial indigestion. Of their influence spread- 
ing here we are not in the least afraid unless we adopt Protec- 
tion. Still, as we have said before, let us turn all the bull’s-eyes 
we can on the Trusts,—it can do no harm.—Eb. Spectator.] 


Harry JONEs. 





THE QUESTION OF ENGLISH D'VORCE. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Certain grave misconceptions appear to have crept into 
your pleasant notice of my essay, “The Question of English 
Divorce” (Spectator, June 27th), and, lest your readers should 
be led astray thereby, I venture to ask for publicity for the cor- 
rection of these errors. Your reviewer states that “the weight 
of opinion is adverse” to a wife’s being allowed to divorce 
her husband for the same causes for which he can divorce her. 
In so far as this remark admits of proof, it is incorrect; for 
England and a few of her Colonies are almost the only 
Protestant countries in which a wife is not so allowed. If, 
however, it is meant that the weight of opinion in England is 
adverse, then no proof that such is the case can be adduced, 
except by pointing to the existence of the Divorce-law of 1857. 
But to cite the existence of an old law as proof that the 
present weight of opinion is hostile to its alteration is not 
argument, but mere personal opinion. It may be of interest 
to your readers to know that, since the publication of this 
essay, I have caused circular inquiries to be made amongst the 
Bishops of the Church of England asking whether, in their 
opinion, “there is or is not need of reform in the English laws 
of separation and divorce, as a matter of national morality.” 
Only four Bishops have avowed their opinion that there is no 
such need. Next, your reviewer states that to me “a low 
divorce-rate seems to argue, not a higher morality, but a 
greater amount of unhappiness without remedy.” Yet on 
p. 95 I expressly state my opinion that no conclusions of come 
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parative national morality can be drawn from any divorce 
statistics. “He refuses to accept the common statistics of 
divorce in the United States.” This is not so, except in the 
sense that I record the fact, admitted by the compilers, that 
the United States records of 1867 are inaccurate. On the other 
hand, in the prefatory note, which your reviewer has evidently 
overlooked, I recite the evidence of the latest United States 
Reports, and very instructive it is. Finally, I cannot but 
regret that your reviewer should seriously adduce in evidence 
on an important subject a memory he has of an “ American 
child’s book” in which the “ boys and girls at play called part 
of a garden ‘Indiana’ because divorce was easy there.” He 
calls this a frightfully significant trifle; and if frivolity on a 
serious matter is to be described so, no doubt his opinion may 
be correct. If, however, in preference to these youthful 
instructors, he would turn to the Government figures, he 
would find that Indiana is not, and never has been, particularly 
distinguished either by the laxity of its laws or the number of 
its divorces. Moreover, the country with perhaps the most 
lenient divorce-laws in the world is Sweden, and there the 
divorce-rate is lower than in the Netherlands, which, after 
England, has the strictest laws in the world. I welcome the 
fact that your reviewer agrees with me in thinking our separa- 
tion-laws are deserving of immediate revision. They are so, 
inter alia, because they deny to a man what they grant toa 
woman. But how, then, can he, alone of all my critics, accuse 
me of confusion of thought because I say that divorce-laws 
which deny to a woman what they grant to a man are equally 
deserving ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

THE WRITER OF “THE QUESTION OF 

EnGuisH Divorce.” 


[We publish our correspondent’s letter because he believes, 
though we think on insufficient grounds, that we have mis- 
represented him. We cannot, however, open our columns to 
@ discussion of the subject, and we therefore shall not make 
any additional comment.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





COMPREHENSION WITHOUT COMPROMISE. 

[To tHe Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Comprehension without compromise I have always 
supposed to be the special characteristic and glory of our 
Church. You have yourself, I think, spoken of her as the 
most comprehensive Church in Christendom. As being our 
national Church, it is only right that she should keep her 
bounds as wide as possible, including within her pale all men 
good and true who are willing to be included. But how has 
she attained this great distinction? Not, surely, by any 
compromise of the truth committed to her charge, not by 
withholding or parting with any portion of that truth for the 
sake of peace or other cause, for this is what compromise 
means, but by taking the very opposite course, by providing 
her people with a body of doctrine at once definite and com- 
prehensive, by proclaiming the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, as that truth is declared in Holy Writ, 
neither going beyond nor falling short of what is therein 
revealed. If we examine her Book of Common Prayer, her 
formularies of faith, and her Articles of Religion, we shall 
find that there is no truth, doctrinal or practical, contained in 
Holy Scripture, the one unerring source and test of the truth, 
which she has kept back from her people. Some men attach 
most importance to what are called the Catholic elements, 
others to what are called the Evangelical elements, of our 
common faith. She grants recognition to both, and by this recog- 
nition she is able toembrace both types of mind within her fold, 
to find room for both, and to give both a loving welcome and 
home. There is another secret of her comprehensiveness. While 
supplying us with a definite creed, a definite form and ritual 
of worship, a definite economy and discipline, she concedes 
to us at the same time a large liberty. There are in Scripture 
many doctrines which may be termed coequal or comple- 
mentary, doctrines which must be combined, if we are to hold 
the truth in all its fulness, doctrines which it is difficult to 
reconcile, though we are sure that they can be reconciled: 
Our Church would have us accept these truths as fundamental, 
condemns certain extreme statements either way as infringing 
upon one or other of the two, and leaves a wide space between, 
in which different minds may incline to either side. How, 
then, are we to account for the charge frequently brought 
against her as “a Church of compromise”? The reason I 








take to be that in matters on which Scripture has given ng 
precise teaching she has so expressed herself as to leave g 
margin for divergence of view. She treats her people as men, 
and would have them in these matters judge for themselves, 
and form their own opinions. There are Churches, Catholig 
and Protestant, which have taken a different course, and have 
from time to time expanded their doctrine by new developments, 
and have attempted in their creeds and confessions to solve 
questions that are left unsolved in Scripture, and are really 
insoluble by us with our present knowledge and limited 
faculties. Some amongst us appear to regret that our Church 
has not followed the example of these Communions instead of 
leaving so many open questions. They have no sympathy 
with this attitude of mind which she represents, of striking 
the balance between opposing views, this careful avoidance of 
extremes, this moderation and sobriety, this reticence about 
matters on which Holy Scripture is reticent, and they misname 
it “compromise.” But they should remember the wise dictum 
of an English theologian and philosopher who three centuries 
ago thus wrote,— Determinations beyond Scripture have 
indeed enlarged faith, but lessened charity, and multiplied 
divisions.”—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. GIBRALTAR, 





THE COLONIES AND RESEARCH. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I fear that the reference in the article on “The 
Colonies and Research” in the Spectator of July 11th to the 
provision made for post-graduate research at Manchester, 
though literally accurate may lead to some misapprehension, 
The Victoria University, as it has been constituted up to the 
present time, was an examining body with three Colleges, and 
could itself make no direct provision for research. All it could 
do for Colonial students was torecognise periods of study passed 
in Colonial Universities and some of their examinations as 
exempting from parts of the courses of study and seme of the 
examinations required for degrees of the Victoria University, 
But the constituent Colleges have always been able to give 
facilities for research. In Owens College, for example, there 
are now in the chemical department alone twenty-five graduates 
engaged wholly in research work. Within the last two years 
graduates have come for the purpose from Oxford and Cam. 
bridge, from New Zealand, Japan, Germany, France, Switzer. 
land, and other places. They are admitted to the position of 
research students or research Fellows, paying very small fees 
for the use of the laboratory. Several separate rooms in the 
laboratories are set apart for the use of such students, and 
they have the advantage of the advice of Professor Dixon and 
Professor Perkin and other members of the staff in carrying 
on their work. The work so carried on naturally involves the 
College in heavy expenditure, but the results have been of a most 
satisfactory character; and these students are not only “warmly 
welcomed” to the College, but haveevery “acility given for pur- 
suing their original investigation. Graduates from Colonial and 
foreign Universities have also carried on research regularly in 
the physical and engineering laboratories of the College, and 
there can be no doubt that the reconstitution of the Victoria 
University as a University for teaching and research as well 
as examining, and the complete incorporation of the College 
in the Manchester University, will stimulate and lead to an 
increase of work of this kind. The erection on the College 
property of the research laboratory recently bequeathed by 
the late Dr. Schunck will give additional accommodation for 
the purpose. Already many manufacturers have recognised 
the importance of securing for their works the assistance of 
men who have been thus trained in research work in Man- 
chester. It will be of mutual advantage both to the Colonial 
and to the English Universities that facilities thus afforded 
for graduates capable of doing original work should be as 
widely known as possible.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Owens College, Manchester. ALFRED HopkKINSON. 

P.S.—In addition to the useful scholarships given by the 
1851 Exhibition Commissioners, which are open to Colonial 
students, and frequently held in Manchester, the College is 
enabled by the recent Harling ‘and Schunck foundations to 
offer Fellowships for research in physics and in chemistry. 





AMERICAN TRUSTS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1tr,—The great fact in the recent commercial development 








of the United States is the tendency to combine all great 
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industries in so-called “ Trusts,” to be operated inside of the 
tariff wall, so that by the prevention of competition the 
taxing power of the Government shall be handed over as far 
as possible to the profit of the managers of the combinations ; 
while twenty years ago we were told by the Protectionist that 
the tariff induced competition and freed the country from the 
necessity of purchasing manufactured articles from foreigners. 
It seems inevitable that these great industrial combinations 
will continue, but there is a glaring injustice in the present 
situation, which allows the United States Steel Company, for 
instance, to make enormous profits, beyond those which it 
naturally would make, by assistance of the Federal laws. 
The existing tariff was framed by the manufacturers and 
other captains of industry, item by item and line by 
line, without much hindrance from Congress. It of 
necessity makes imported articles dear, and most domestic 
manufactured articles much dearer than they would other- 
wise be. New England, cut off by a political boundary 
from the Dominion of Canada, has to pay advanced 
prices for its coal and food, and by the same process the 
Dominion farmer loses his natural market for his food 
products. The cost of food, coal, and other necessities of 
life is higher in this neighbourhood than in any other part of 
the United States, since New England itself has few natural 
resources. The tariff reform agitation between 1886 and 1894 
produced a measure of temporary relief, soon to be swept 
aside when the Republicans came into power on the reaction 
in 1896. New England prospers from the ingenuity of its 
inhabitants and from its free trade with the great and growing 
territory of the Federal Union, even though its manufacturers 
are burdened by the tariff, which compels them to pay taxes 
on raw materials, machinery, and building materials. 

To those of us who hope for a change in our financial 
system the proposition of Mr. Chamberlain comes with a 
shock, and the purpose of this letter is to suggest that the 
position of the manufacturers and labouring people in the 
United Kingdom, under the change proposed by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, would be not unlike that of New England to-day, in 
that the cost of living would be materially increased; but 
the United Kingdom would lack the same advantages of 
trade with the Colonies of the Empire that New England 
has with the great States to the south and the west 
of us, since the United Kingdom would find tariff walls 
at the boundaries of each one of its Colonies. We have 
little hope of a revision of the tariff; it is the expecta- 
tion, rather, that the industries of the country will outgrow it, 
if they have not already done so; and in New England it is 
the aim to manufacture the best grades of articles, and in 
order to accomplish this result more and more attention is 
paid to technical education and scientific and artistic train- 
ing. But the burden of taxes upon raw materials and food is 
a heavy one, which could not be borne if tariffs separated us 
from the other States of the Union. Reciprocity of the kind 
indicated by Mr. Chamberlain between the United Kingdom 
and its Colonies would inevitably work as did the reciprocity 
treaty between the United States and the Hawaiian Islands, 
which handed over the tax on Hawaiian sugar imported to the 
Hawaiian planters, giving the opportunity in exchange for a 
few merchants to sell manufactured articles on better terms 
than their competitors in other nations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun T. WHEELWRIGHT. 

40 Water Street, Boston. 





SEASIDE CAMPS FOR THE LONDON CONTINGENT 
OF THE BOYS’ BRIGADE: AN APPEAL. 
(To tHE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—At the request of the chairman, Captain R. G. Hayes, 
the hon. treasurer, Mr. Alfred F. Buxton, and the London 
Committee of the Boys’ Brigade, I venture to ask if you will 
allow me to appeal to the readers of your valuable and 
influential paper to help us to supplement the amount sub. 
scribed by our boys towards the cost of their seaside camps, 
which will shortly be in full swing. 

There are now six thousand boys enrolled in the London dis- 
trict. All the units have been united in London and Greater 
London during the past year under one Committee with a paid 
secretary and a central office. Last year fifteen hundred boys were 
sent to camp. This year, with more perfect organisation and, it is 
hoped, a liberal response to our appeal, it is hoped tosend many more. 
I would mention that all the boys in the Boys’ Brigade, now 
numbering in the United Kingdom fifty-four thousand, besides 





thirty-eight thousand in the Colonies and United States, are 
working boys, many of them of the poorest class, but all helping 
to help themselves. All the year round they cheerfully submit 
to receive instruction from their zealous officers in military drill 
and physical exercises, while cricket, football, and swimming are 
most popular, and are much encouraged. True manliness is the 
keynote of the movement. From the experience I have in 
frequently inspecting units, I cannot speak too highly of the 
discipline and efficiency attained, and the great emulation to get 
the best reports. A week or so in camp under the immediate 
care of their officers is found to have a very beneficial influence, 
not only on the boys’ health, but on their character. In con- 
clusion, I would say: Bis dat qui cito dat. Cheques should be 
made payable to the honorary treasurer, London Committee, 
Boys’ Brigade, and crossed ‘‘ Dimsdale and Co.” 


—I am, Sir, &ce., J. M. D. Moopy, Major-Gen. (Retired), 
Hon. President, City and East End Battalion. 
Central Office, London Committee, 
384 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


[ As our readers know, we hold the work done by the Boys 
Brigade and similar institutions to be of the first importance, 
—Ep. Spectator.) 





PREMONITIONS OF DEATH. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—A guest of note died suddenly a few years ago while on 
a visit to a host of note. The night before, when he was 
apparently in his usual health, he and his wife were both 
somewhat disturbed when going to bed by the sound of 
hammering, apparently in the room above. In the morning 
at breakfast they asked whether people had been packing in 
the room above, and were told that the room in question was 
empty, and that no one could have been in it. In the course 
of the day the guest died suddenly. (Cf. article on “ Witch- 
craft and Second-Sight” in the Spectator of July 18th.)~ 
I am, Sir, &c., SEXAGENARIA. 


{Our correspondent supplies us, but not for publication, 
with the name of the guest. The incident is curious, but we 
cannot think more than a coincidence.—Eb. Spectator. } 


(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—Some little time ago, during the correspondence con- 
cerning “ Dream Houses,” you were good enough to admit a 
letter of mine anent a dream of an old house in my family, 
the dreamer (then aged fifteen) beccming its future mistress. 
When aged eighty-eight one morning she failed to appear in 
the breakfast-room, and sent word that not feeling quite well 
she would remain in her room, a most unusual event, which 
made quite a stir in the household. In the afternoon of 
that day—a Sunday—when everything was absolutely quiet, 
suddenly I heard a thundering, most violent knocking at an 
outer door, so loud and so startling that I dropped some 
article in my hand with a crash to the floor, and flew to the 
big door, expecting—I hardly know what. No one was there! 
not a sound, not a creature near, not a movement. The house 
was searched to see if anything had fallen, but no! all was as 
usual. Much alarmed, I told a friend visiting us; her instant 
remark was: “That is a death-warning; your grandmother 
[the dreamer above mentioned] will never rise from her bed 
again.” She never did: very shortly afterwards she was laid 
in the family vault. I give the simple facts. Your article on 
“ Witchcraft and Second-Sight ” in the Spectator of July 18th 
recalls the incident to my mind.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. At. B. 


[The story is interesting, but when very old people are 
lying ill every odd sound or sight is apt to be interpreted 
as a death-warning.—Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


LEO THE PEACEMAKER. 
Scarce hath he passed unto his rest 
That was so hard to win: 
Already round his tranquil breast 
The busy scribes begin. 





And I, who in an alien tongue 
Must praise yon saintly man, 

I, from unbending fathers sprung, 
English and Puritan, 
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Grieve for that Voice, whose tender tone, 
Unmixed with priestly guile, 
’ Still sounded, like his Master’s own, 
To heal and reconcile. 


Not once, nor twice, in that long life, 
His gently spoken word 

Composed the internecine strife 
That restless spirits stirred. 


Still in his brothers’ cause he fought 
That baser wars might cease. 

Peace all those strenuous years he sought : 
So let him rest in peace! 


Vain are our deeds of sword and song, 
Whatever name they bear : 

Hero and hero-bard, erelong, 
The same oblivion share. 

Yet, as a withered rose, ’tis said, 
Laid on St. Francis’ tomb, 

Renewed its vanished tints, and spread 
Into a second bloom : 


Even so, of all my fading sheaf 
One transient bud to save, 
I lay this flower of love and grief 
Upon Pope Leo’s grave. 
EDWARD SyDNEY TYLEE. 








BOOKS. 
eres 
EPICTETUS.* 
THAT personal existence continues after death is to many 
thinkers, as to all Christians, a great certainty; for others, of 
whom Socrates is a type, this certainty becomes only “a great 
hope”; while with a third class even hope fades into a feeble 
gleam or is extinguished in Cimmerian night. To this third 
class belonged the great schools “of the Epicureans and of 
the Stoicks,’ whose representatives, as St. Luke tells us, would 
listen to St. Paul no longer when once the word “resurrec- 
tion” had passed his lips. About the Epicureans there can 
be no doubt. No subtlety of comment can make such words 
as Nil igitur mors est ad nos neque pertinet hilum mean any- 
thing but what they say. But the Stoics on this point are 
occasionally obscure, and Mr. Hastings Crossley (who has 
just aptly added The Golden Sayings of Epictetus to the 
“Golden Treasury Series’’) claims that they regarded “ indi- 
vidual souls as enduring after death.” He, however, rests 
his argument only on two or three vague phrases in 
M. Aurelius, whose latest and ablest editor asserts that he 
shows “neither hint nor hope nor dread of further conscious 
being,” and on the “compelling power” of Seneca’s Con- 
solatio ad Marciam, although that brilliant exercise is 
evidence of its writer’s rhetorical skill rather than of his 
real belief, while in Epictetus himself, even though he often 
refers to Plato and quotes Socrates, the question of a future 
life is practically set entirely aside. In one passage, indecd, 
to a pupil’s question, “Shall I then no longer exist ? ” (obxérs 
ovv taoues;) he answers, “ You will not exist” (ovx goss), and 
ingenuity, by placing a stop after the Greek negative, turns 
this into “ No, you will exist.’ But that a teacher of singular 
force and lucidity should on a crucial point leave his meaning 
to the hazard of an eccentric interpretation of a single phrase 
passes (in spite of Mr. Crossley’s arguments) the bounds of 
reasonable belief, and the exact interest of the creed of 
Epictetus is that, appealing to no fears or hopes in the future, 
it did enable many men to live nobly and meet, or even 
anticipate, death with dignity. Among its followers, as every 
reader of Horace knows, there were prigs and pedants; it was 
too often easy “ to see the pride of its professors through the 
holes in their mantle” ; Seneca shows to all time the gap which 
may divide practice from preaching, and Juvenal has con- 
centrated into the three words “ Stoicus occidit Baream”’ the 
fiercest intensity of his scorn. But there are some Stoic 
figures which ennoble humanity. Think of Arria handing the 
dagger to her husband with the words “ Paete, non dolet.” 
Turn to the last torn page of the Annals of Tacitus and see 


* (1) The Golden Sayings of Epictetus. Translated and Arranged by Hastings 
Crossley. London: Macmillan and Co. ‘*Golden Treasury Series.” |2s. 6d. 
net. |——(2) The Discourses of Epictetus. Translated by George Long. 2 vols. 
London: Belland Sons. [ls. net each.] 





EMR 
how accident has set to that tragic record its noblest con. 
clusion in the death of Thrasea. Look at M. Aurelius bearin 
the burden of private sorrow and public care with a royalty that 
owes nothing to the purple. Then, after the Monarch, con. 
template the man whose record is summed up in the epigram — 

“ A slave and cripple Epictetus trod 
This earth in penury—the friend of God.” 

It is to Arrian, the historian, that we owe all that is worth 
knowing about Epictetus. He died some time very early in 
the first century of our era, an exile in an obscure city of 
Epirus, and he wrote nothing. Happily, however, his disciple 
took down in writing many of his “Discourses,” and fou, 
books of these, together with the Enchiridion, or “Manual” 
(a sort of summary of his teaching), have been preserved for 
us. Their substance is not original, for the Stoic system had 
already been fully developed in an enormous mass of litera. 
ture, to which Chrysippus alone had contributed “more than 
705 treatises.” Probably, too, few of his arguments and 
illustrations are peculiar to Epictetus. Many of them occur 
in Horace, and doubtless formed part of the stock of telling 
bits of dialectic or terse pungent phrases which had been 
accumulated by generations of lecturers in'the schools. But 
what does seem to be characteristic of Epictetus is his down. 
right simplicity and moral earnestness. With the elaborate 
terminology of professorial Stoicism he will have nothing to 
do. He flings it aside as a man who nowadays means to move 
men must fling aside the sesquipedalia verba of theologians, 
To its dialectics, indeed, he is often forced to refer, for it 
is only by right use of his rational faculty that a man can 
learn to live as a man and not as an animal; but on the whole 
his views are of the simplest. There are things outside a 
man and there is his inner self. The things external are 
“indifferent,” and concern him not at all. They will be as 
God or Nature have determined, and over them man has no 
real power. But within each man is a will, a power of choice, 
which is a portion of the divine spirit, and which makes him 
“a son of God”; not a slave, but free. Over that free will 
nothing outside can prevail, and the wise man amid every 
shock will stand steadfast and “unperturbed.” Nay, more; 
since the order of Nature shows the work of a wise and good 
Artificer, that order demands not only acquiescence and assent, 
but that we should “live conformably” to it with gladness, 
singing hymns to God, “both others and this, the grandest 
and divinest hymn of all, ‘Great is God, for that he hath 
given us a mind to apprehend these things, and duly to use 
them.’” To those whose will is thus attuned to cosmic order 
no evil can befall; with them everywhere and everywise it is 
well, ‘“‘ His son is dead.” What has happened? ‘ His sonis 
dead.’ Nothing more ? ‘ Nothing.’..... But is God unjust in 
this? Why? For having given thee endurance and great- 
ness of soul? For having made such things to be no 
evils?” So speaks the Stoic in the queer terse little questions 
and answers (interrogatiunculae, Cicero calls them) which 
he loved. As for the law of life, it is wholly written in 
three words,—’ Avéyov xa: ’Axéyov, endure and abstain, bear 
and forbear. Never moan or groan, for so Kings behave in 
tragedy, and thou art a man. Moreover, things will be as 
they are, so make the best of them; ducunt volentem Fata, 
nolentem trahunt. In utmost stress “ remember that the door 
stands open...... and depart; but, if thou stayest, make 
no lamentation.” Finally, take no thought for food, raiment, 
or material things, “for when God supplies thy necessities no 
more, it is that He is sounding the retreat, that He hath 
opened the door and is saying to thee, Come! Whither? To 
nought that thou needest fear, but to the friendly and kindred 
elements whence thou didst spring.” 


Such is the teaching of Epictetus, set forth by him in honest 
homespun speech. He has no fine words or clever “ little 
dissertations,” which a pupil may pick up and repeat at dinner- 
tables. The learner must be earnest and whole-hearted, and 
he must take heed that “ the vessel of his soul is purified,” for 
sincerum est nisi vas quodcunque infundis acescit (though 
for Horace’s last word Epictetus uses a ruder image); 
while at best learning is a small thing compared with doing, 
with the constant striving, the continual wrestling, that 
is required. “Has the boy fallen? ‘Rise,’ I say, ‘and 
wrestle again, till thy strength come to thee...... 





that thou mayest prove the victor at the Great Games. Yet 
without toil and sweat this may not be.” And as with the 
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disciple, so with the teacher. He is “a minister of God,” “a 
hierophant, a herald, a torch-bearer at Eleusis,”’ for “the task 
js great, it is mystical,” and “not even wisdom perhaps is 
enough to enable a man to take care of youths...... 
but above all things he must have God to advise him to 
occupy this office.” Conceit, too, and “ drawing up of the eye- 
brows” he must wholly put away, ever remembering that 
saying of Rufus—surely the most pregnant saying ever spoken 
by human teacher to his disciples—*“ If you have leisure to praise 
me, what I say is naught.” Lastly, he must be himself the 
best comment on his own words. His lesson is hard, and he 
must show by example that only by following it may a man 
live tranquil and contented :— 

“Behold,” says Epictetus, “God hath seut you a man to show 

ou in act and deed that it may be so. Behold me! I have 
neither city nor house nor possessions nor servants: the ground 
is my couch ; I have no wife, no children, no shelter—nothing but 

earth and sky, and one poor cloak. And yet what lack 1? am I 
not untouched by sorrow, by fear? amInot free? ...... when 
have I laid anything’ to the charge of God or man? when have I 
accused any? hath any of: you seen me with a sorrowful 
countenance ? ” 

That Stoicism, even as represented by Epictetus, has another 
side there is no doubt. It would be easy to write an article 
on the formalism, the frigidity, the sometimes brutal in- 
humanity of his sayings; on the confusion with which he 
interchanges such terms as “God,” “the good,” “Providence,” 
“ Necessity,” and “ Nature”; on the tendency of his creed to 
deaden all endeavour into dull apathy; and on his total in- 
sensibility to any touch of that wise humour which is almost 
the salt of human life. But perhaps Mr. Crossley is right to 
reject the dross and preserve only the gold, and certainly he 
deserves warm thanks for presenting us in an extremely 
finished form (as some fragments of his renderings which 
have been already given may help to show) much of what is 
best in one who, in spite of blemishes, was undoubtedly a 
great man. His book—and it is saying much—is worthy of 
the series to which it is added, while it ought to tempt many 
readers to study Epictetus in bulk, as they may now do in 
Messrs. Bell’s marvellously cheap reprint of the Discourses as 
translated with notes by that excellent scholar, the late 
George Long. Habent sua fata libelli, and Epictetus is not 
now in fashion; but those who once take him up will not 
readily lay him down, and when they do so their verdict will 
assuredly be that he was one of those who so lived without 
hope as to deserve in death a noble disappointment. 





THE BROADS.* 


Ir must now be about half-a-century since the Norfolk Broads 
were discovered and advertised by lovers of the picturesque 
The railway had already come, and had taken much of the 
carrying trade out of the wherryman’s hands, though it has 
not yet entirely robbed him of his livelihood. Pleasure- 
seekers followed, at first in small numbers, to explore the 
waterways and try the marshland inns, then in larger tribes, 
so that during a short season the Broads, like many other 
places, are overcrowded and detestable. It is natural that so 
peculiar and charming a district should have a literature of 
its own. George Borrow, who lived a while by Oulton Broad, 
never, if we remember rightly, wrote anything about the 
neighbourhood. But other less eminent writers have been 
busy in making known the attractions of the flat Dutch land- 
scape, the sluggish waterways and peaceful meres, the free 
shooting and fishing, and the strange life of the marsh-folk 
who have drained the fens. There is a book called Norfolk 
Broads and Rivers, by Mr. G. C. Davies, among the bigger 
works, and innumerable smaller guides and local histories. 
The most luxurious boats can now be hired to navigate the 
waters, and the clean white sails of yachts mingle with the 
dirty brown sails of the wherries on the rivers Yare, Bure, and 
Waveney. Mr. Dutt, whose admirable book we have read 
with the greatest pleasure, knows the country and the people 
thoroughly, and writes in a very agreeable fashion :— 

“But the visitors who content themselves with what they can 
see of Broadland from a yacht’s deck can never become really 
acquainted with the Broads and Broadland life. To gain a real 
tnowledge of these, they must, to some extent, ‘rough it,’ as the 
early adventurers did: trudge the river walls; associate with the 





P * The Norfolk Broads. By William A. Dutt, assisted by numerous Con- 
tributors. ‘With 48 Coloured and 29 Uncoloured Ilustrations by Frank 


eel-catchers, marshmen, reed-cutters, and Breydon gunners; 
explore the dykes unnavigable by yachts and the swampy rush 
marshes where the lapwings and redshanks nest; spend days with 
the Broadsman in his punt, and nights with the eel-catcher in his 
house-boat; crouch among the reeds to watch the acrobatic antics 
of the bearded titmice, and fraternise with the wherrymen at the 
staithes andferryinns. If the stranger in Broadland is unwilling 
to do these things, he must rest content with the outward aspect 
of the district and second-hand knowledge of its inner life. But 
there must always be many whom lack of time, opportunity, or 
inclination will debar from becoming intimately acquainted with 
the scenery, inhabitants, archaeology, history, sport, and wild life 
of this most delightful and interesting district; and it is for such 
persons, as well as for the guidance and information of those who 
have ample time for exploration and investigation, that this book 
has been written.” 

Among the most pleasing features of the book are 
Mr. Southgate’s water-colour sketches of the landscape, the 
sailing craft, the birds, and the vegetation of Broadland. 
They are exceedingly pretty and full of charm. By a very 
successful process they have been reproduced in colours, and 
it is long since we have seen a book of this kind with such 
pleasant pictures. It is, indeed, a relief nowadays to find one 
that is not illustrated with wearisome photographs. Mr. Dutt 
in Part I. writes first, in outline, on the history of the country 
from the earliest days, when all East Norfolk was the bed of 
a vast estuary; then of the Roman days, when the galleys 
could sail up to Norwich; then of the days of great inunda- 
tions and the work of reclamation. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century parts of most of the swamps had been 
drained, and the resulting pasture put to profit. But the 
wild life was not yet seriously imperilled when Sir Thomas 
Browne made his list of Norfolk birds. The peewits in 
almost recent days were so plentiful that cartloads were 
brought into Norwich, and the rustics used their eggs in 
puddings. The cranes bred there, it is believed, till 1542; the 
spoonbills nested in 1671; the avocet ceased to breed about 
1825; the black-tailed godwit’s egg was last taken at Reedham 
in 1857; the bittern and the black tern will most likely never 
rear their young again in the county of Norfolk. Other 
chapters describe, with intimate knowledge, the life of the 
marsh-folk to-day and in the past. Weare told how the eel- 
catchers set about their business and make a precarious liveli- 
hood ; how the professional wildfowlers are now all but an 
extinct race; and how the marshmen control the drainage, 
look after the cattle, and make a harvest of the reeds. All 
this is very pleasantly described. Lastly, Mr. Arthur 
Patterson contributes a chapter about the wild life on 
Breydon. No one is better fitted to do this. Breydon, which 
is thirteen hundred acres in extent, is, strictly speaking, 
not a Broad, but an estuary to which numerous sea-birds 
and waders resort. Many a rare straggler from foreign 
countries has been shot there; the spoonbills still appear 
every year, and commoner birds visit the flats at the seasons 
of migration. An old gunner used to boast that he had 
secured over a hundred dunlins at one discharge of his punt- 
gun. Although Breydon is not a Broad, there are about 
fifty pieces of water, some, of course, small pools, which 
receive that name. Hickling, Rollesby, Ormesby, and Barton 
each have an area of over two hundred acres, and eight other 
of the best-known broads are each more than a hundred acres 
in extent. Such a district has much to make it favoured by 
animals and plants, 


In Part II. there are chapters by specialists. The Rev. M. 
Bird writes on ornithology, and describes how he has found 
the nests of the marsh harrier and Montagu’s harrier on the 
same day. But both species (and many others besides) are 
doomed unless some method is devised of restraining the 
gamekeepers’ pestilent activity. The ruff and the reeve have 
ceased to exist as breeding species, though a nest is said to 
have been found as late as 1897. Mr. Claude Morley writes 
on entomology, and begs that the swallow-tail butterfly, which 
is now becoming very rare, may be spared. This is partly 
due to the insatiable greed of collectors, but also to the 
draining of places where the hog’s-fennel, on which the cater- 
pillars feed, once grew abundantly. But the greatest treasure 
to be found in Broadland is a moth—Fenn’s Nonagria—which 
was discovered in 1864, and so far has been found nowhere 
else in the world. Pond life, which is rather a vague branch 
of natural history, is dealt with by Mr. H. Hurrell, who 
observes with much truth that “research in pond life” has 
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the advantage of taking “the seeker after knowledge into 
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a world totally different to that in which he has otherwise 
lived.” But to study the rotifera and polyzoa a microscope 
is needed, with which few visitors to the Broads are likely to 
be provided. The chapter on botany (by the Rev. G. Harris) 
is more likely to be studied by the intelligent tourist. Popular 
interest in plants is unfortunately almost confined to orchids 
and ferns, which suffer accordingly. Ammophila baltica, a very 
rare grass which has spread from the sand-hills of the opposite 
coast, will not compete in vulgar interest with the flowering 
fern (Osmunda regalis), which has been exterminated in many 
spots by the fern-gatherers ; or with asmall orchis (Spiranthes 
autumnalis), which is dug up by wretches armed with trowels. 
A sketch of the geological history of Broadland is supplied 
by Mr. F. Harmer, who shows why the natural features of the 
district differ so greatly from those in other parts of England. 
The earliest strata are cretaceous, and go back only to the 
comparatively recent geological period when East Anglia, like 
the rest of Europe, was under the sea. Now Nature, assisted 
by maz, is still at work, and owing to the deposition of mud, 
the drainage of swamps, and the effects of tidal currents, 
the Broads are slowly vanishing. Mr. Dutt himself has 
written the chapter on archaeology. His survey extends from 
the days when prehistoric men made the flint implements 
which have been discovered in the valley gravels of the Upper 
Waveney. Yacht-racing is dealt with by Mr. A. T. Clarkson. 
What were known as “water frolics” date back to the 
eighteenth century, but “regattas” and “yachting” as we 
understand them are inventions of the nineteenth century. 
Fishing (on which Mr. Rudd has something to say) is not 
what it was on the Broads. The excessive netting has, how- 
ever, been stopped, and good bream fishing may be had in 
many places. The worst of the bream is that it is useless 
when you have caught it. Perch are not very abundant. 
Pike fishing is excellent in winter, and Mr. Rudd has seen a 
specimen of 361b. Roach, of course, are abundant; but rudd, 
which will take a fly, give better sport, and there are plenty in 
Barton Broad and some parts of the Bure. Mr. Nicholas 
Everitt (who, if our memory serves us, is the author of a book 
on Broadland sport) writes the chapter on wildfowling. Free 
shooting is now much restricted, but those who know the 
country and have the necessary permission can get some 
sport with flighting ducks. Snipe, redshanks, and plovers 
are also fairly abundant; but now the twenty or thirty 
gunners who made a living on Breydon water have dwindled 
to four or five. The book ends with a topographical chapter, 
which will be useful to the tourist, catalogues of the fauna, 
and a glossary of provincialisms. 

This hasty and discursive survey has only enabled us to indi- 
cate for our readers’ benefit how varied is the information in 
this attractive volume. One criticism must be made. The 
many pens which have contributed have led to a certain 
amount of unnecessary repetition; but this also applies in a 
less degree to the chapters in Part I., which are only from the 
pen of Mr. Dutt. He writes, as we have said before, very 
pleasantly, and with much feeling for Nature; but parts of 
his book might have been with advantage shortened. 





THE GREAT MARQUESS OF ARGYLL.* 


ALTHOUGH this is not the first time that an attempt has been 
made to set forth in the form of a regular biography the 
career, and especially the ecclesiastico-political achievements, 
of the elder of the two “martyred” Argylls, it must be allowed 
that his reputation has been left too much to the mercies of 
poetry and fiction. These have been the reverse of tender. 
When one thinks of him at all, it is as the crafty coward whom 
Dugald Dalgetty overmasters and scolds in the Legend of 
Montrose, and whom Aytoun scarifies in what is perhaps the 
most powerful of all his poems. Biographers of Montrose and 
latter-day Scotch historical romancists have to all intents and 
purposes followed Scott’s representation. This is especially true 
of James Grant, a romancist who, though he is never read 
or even heard of to-day, was half-a-century ago as popular in 
Scotland as Mr. Crockett is now. In his Harry Ogilvie he made 
out Argyll to have betrayed his country to Cromwell. Even Mr. 
Neil Munro, who has so vividly reproduced the romance of 
Argyllshire, has been constrained to admit, in the able estimate 








* The Great Marquess: Life and Timesof Archibald, 8th Earl and Ist (and only) 
Marquess of Argyll (1607-1661). By John Willcock, B.D, London: Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier. [10s. net.] 








of “Gillespie Grumach” introduced into one of his stories 
that the native hue of that chieftain’s resolution was apt to be 
sicklied o’er with an infirmity of purpose which in its resultg 
was as disastrous as cowardice itself. Mr. Willcock, a Uniteg 
Free Church minister in the far North, who is already favour. 
ably known for a useful and pleasant work on Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, of Rabelais fame, has now set himself to write a 
much more complete and elaborate apologia for Argyll than 
any that has yet appeared. If he has not succeeded quite to 
the extent he doubtless wished, he has at least shown himself 
an excellent special pleader, and has demonstrated that all the 
argument is not on the side of those who regard the subject 
of this work as only a very poor foil to Montrose. 

What may quite fairly be regarded as the non-contentioug 
part of the line of argument which Mr. Willcock follows in 
his book is easily summarised. Courage may be denied Argy]], 
but certainly not ability, and that of a kind which was much 
more valuable to his countrymen than to himself. During 
the reign of Charles I., the Commonwealth, and a portion of 
the reign of Charles II. he undoubtedly played in Scotland a 
part not unlike that of the great Whig noblemen in England, 
And even if it be denied that he had “ character” sufficient to 
constitute him a great personality, he filled with a certain 
dignity the réle of a great personage. He formally crowned 
Charles at Scone; lent him money which was never repaid; 
and was even willing, it is said, to give one of his daughters in 
marriage to this remarkable specimen of “The Lord's 
Anointed.” He was probably not quite so much in earnest 
as the Presbyterian clergy, whose views, however, he accepted 
at least as loyally as Morton endorsed Knox’s; but he was 
better fitted to deal with the thorny questions of politics, and 
he had a sufficient moderating power to prevent fanaticism 
from quite running away with the people of Scotland. Mr. 
Willcock does not go beyond the mark when he says :— 

“His political opinions were undoubtedly in advance of those 
of his time, for his ideal constitution was a Monarchy limited by 
the checks which the collective wisdom of statesmen has suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon the Royal prerogative. Largely through 
his influence the Democracy in Scotland succeeded to a consider- 
able measure of the power which had been wrested from the 
King; so that Argyll cannot be accused of securing advancement 
for his own order by the humiliation of the Monarchy. The worst 
that can be said of him in this respect is that he made the career 
possible of a noble’s succeeding by aid of the Democracy in check- 
mating both the power of the Throne and that of the Aristocracy ; 
and that he was by some thought to have himself followed that 
course.” 

Further— 

“ Even his enemies themselves are constrained to bear witness 

to the astonishing intellectual gifts which he possessed, and 
which enabled him to guide and control the politics of Scotland 
for so many years, and to make a deep impression upon English 
political life during the period when the two nations were united 
in offering resistance to the arbitrary government of Charles I, 
and in breaking down the military power by which he would fain 
have maintained it.” 
At all events, it may confidently be said, now that the events 
of this period can be contemplated calmly, that Argyll was 
a born politician, and must in mere virtue of this fact have 
looked at Scottish politics from the impersonal rather than 
the personal standpoint. 


Mr. Willcock, who, to do him justice, never disguises, but 
proclaims his pride in, the fact that he is a thick-and-thin 
Presbyterian, shows a large amount of courage, and even no 
little skill, in dealing with the main charges against Argyll,— 
that he was deficient in physical courage, and that although he 
manifested his joy at the execution of his rival, Montrose, 
in a positively unseemly fashion, he never dared to meet him 
face to face. On the general question Mr. Willcock is 
plausible rather than convincing :— 

“In spite of his familiarity with war, the conduct of military 
operations was a task for which he had but little aptitude; and 
when the responsibility was laid upon him of carrying ona serious 
campaign against an enemy commanded by.a skilful, daring, and 
inventive soldier of genius like Montrose, it is not surprising that 
he proved unequal to the burden. It is no disgrace for an able 
statesman to be devoid of great military skill, though the com- 
bination of the various gifts which lead to eminence in the two 
departments always excites in a high degree the admiration of 
beholders. ‘The position which Argyll occupied as a leader in the 
political world and as the chieftain of a clan, led to his endeavour- 
ing to sustain the parts of a statesman and a soldier, for but one 
of which he had the special gifts necessary for success.” 


But it is to be feared that such an argument will not be con- 
sidered convincing by ordinary, and even ordinarily fair- 
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minded, readers. They will say, and with truth, that if 
Argyll was totally unfitted to play his part on battlefields, he 
should never have gone near them, but should have remained 
in his castle of Inverary, or in his “town house” in Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Willcock certainly does not successfully rebut 
the charge against his hero that at the great struggle between 
himself and Montrose at Inverlochy he played the skulker and 
not the man, much less the general. Mr. Willcock is 
decidedly more successful when he comes to speak of Philip- 
haugh :— 

“In Aytoun’s picturesque and soul-stirring ballad, ‘The 
Execution of Montrose,’ which has supplied many readers with all 
that they know of Argyll in the shape of a portrait in lurid 
colours, there is a little slip which somewhat rubs the bloom off 
the highly polished invective. An English soldier is made to 
reproach him with avoiding a meeting with his great rival. He 
= ‘Back, coward, from thy place! 


For seven long years thou has not dared 
To look him in the face.’ 


Neither the English soldier nor Sheriff Aytoun nor Mr. Mowbray 
Morris, the latest biographer of Montrose, seems to have been 
acquainted with the fact that Argyll was at Philiphaugh. If he 
and Montrose did not then look each other in the face, the fault 
was certainly not Argyll’s.” 

Mr. Willcock also makes a point as a Presbyterian :— 

“The reason why our friends the Episcopalians have spent so 
much admiration upon Montrose, who with his dying breath 
spoke contemptuously of Bishops, and who was himself an elder 
in the Presbyterian Church, is a difficulty which we have been 
unable to solve. If we had not been forbidden by Christian 
charity to impute motives, we might have said that they had 
chosen that hero as a stick with which to beat Presbyterians.” 
Finally, in this connection Mr. Willcock makes a comparison 
which deserves reproduction as a belated Covenanter piece of 
rhetoric :-— 

“Montrose and Argyll have been compared to Caesar and 
Pompey, of whom it has been said that the one could not 
endure a superior and that the other could not have an 
equal. Such historical parallels are of little value except as 
rhetorical exercises, and they have often but slight foundation 
in fact. A more specious parallel might be traced in the varying 
characters of the sons of Isaac. Montrose recalls the attractive 
qualities of Esau, while in Argyll we see much of the moral and 
spiritual strength of Jacob. In Montrose we have impulsiveness 
and chivalry combined with a certain levity in forsaking one 
cause and embracing another, and a brilliancy of heroic achieve- 
ment which suddenly died down and left behind it no lasting 
benefit, or even result; while there were in Argyll a strong 
susceptibility to religious impressions, a keen shrewdness of 
judgment, and a tenacity of purpose which remind us of 
Rebekah’s favourite son.” 

The supreme difference between the two men to each of 
whom the designation of “Great Marquess” was applied 
was that Montrose was inconstant, whereas, whatever may 
have been the moral deficiencies of Argyll, he remained con- 
sistent in his Presbyterianism. Perhaps after the Restora- 
tion his execution by the Government of Charles II. was in- 
evitable, for he had beyond all question made terms with 
Cromwell. All the same, his persecution was as notable for 
its injustice as his conduct under it was notable for dignity. 
He undoubtedly earned the honours of self-sacrifice. If Mr. 
Willcock has done nothing else, he has probably secured, in 
spite—or because—of his special pleading, his hero’s proper 
place in history midway between the heroic martyr of one 
school of partisans and the “ master fiend” of another. 





SOCIAL PROGRESS AND THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.* 
THE truest praise that we can give to Mrs. Bosanquet’s new 
volume is to say that it is a book which must be read with 
close and painful attention by all who are seriously interested 
in that applied science of life which is here called social 
economics. This name is given to certain laws deduced from 
the gathered experience of the past, and available for the 
solution of social economic problems as they arise. Frem the 
phenomena of Nature certain laws, apparently immutable 
and applicable to all possible material relations, have been 
evolved by man, and in the same way we believe that 
there can be deduced from the recorded phenomena 
of society laws which will solve all possible problems 
arising from social relationships. Studies like the volume 
that Mrs, Bosanquet has now produced lead the mind 
along the scientific path which must be followed if those 
laws are ever to be formulated. Moreover, Mrs. Bosanquet’s 





* The Strength of the People: a Study in Social Economics, By Helen 
Bosanquet. London: Macmillan and Co. (8s. 6d, net.] 











prose is both refined and vigorous, her logic is irresistible, 
while the facts and the opinions that constitute the double 
aspect of every social problem are presented with an exacti- 
tude and a fairness which do not always inspire the modern 
political economist. We may therefore note two apparent 
slips in fact,—they are noticeable only from the rarity of such 
error that characterises this book. The statement on p. 166 
that the housing problem only began to assume importance 
in the eyes of the public after the cholera outbreak of 1831 is 
scarcely accurate. Mr. Whitbread’s great Bill of 1807 dealt 
explicitly with the housing problem. Again, it is not correct 
to credit Mr. (sic) Peel exclusively (p. 215) with the famous 
Factory Act of 1802 (which was introduced by Sir Robert 
Peel, Viscount Belgrave, and Mr. Stanley), and it is incorrect 
to say that this Act lapsed in 1814. It was repealed by the 
Factory and Workshops Act, 1878. These are, however, but 
small matters, and need not detain us, 

Mrs. Bosanquet first states in a generalised form the social 
problem as she sees it. There are, she asserts, and none-are 
prepared to deny, principles of development in the mind that 
differentiate san from the lower animals. The animal has a 
narrow range of wants and satisfactions. Man, in addition to 
the animal aspects of his nature, has also a wide and endless 
vision of possibilities. ‘The worlds of science, of religion, of 
art, of music, of literature, of history, and of ordered social 
life—all these he has built up with infinite toil, and in response 
to cravings as real as and far more potent than those which he 
shares with the lower creation.” But there are— 

“men and women, rich or poor, who have never fairly broken 
through the most elementary cycle of the appetites which we 
share with the brute creation; or if they have been forced into 
some small advance, have only widened their tether slightly, and 
are circling round again instead of progressing. Wherein lies the 
essential difference between them and their advancing fellows? 
What are the causes which have narrowed their lives? or rather, 
what are the causes which have been operative in widening the 
lives of others, and which have been absent or of no effect in 
theirs? This is the real social problem to be solved.” (p. 9.) 
Man (Mrs. Bosanquet argues) attains the larger life by having 
to do for himself what instincts do for the lower animals. In 
“doing for ourselves,” every step of what we do must be 
formed in the mind before action is taken, and thus man un- 
consciously accumulates a wealth of ideas. It is essential to 
man's progress that “there shall be difficulties to overcome 
and freedom to overcome them” (p. 19). It is necessary that 
each step should be realised before it is taken, that the relation 
of the step to the whole situation should be seen. The factor 
that gives to man this power of “seeing things steadily and 
seeing them whole, and which distinguishes the rational life 
from these chaotic wrecks,” is to be found in the “ interests ” 
of life as distinct from its appetites. Animal appetites are 
recurrent and afford no growing and permanent interest. 
They recur always at the same level. But the work necessary 
to satisfy the appetites will always create interests; that is to 
say, “the man who has to earn his living can never be entirely 
without interests” (p. 30). The helplessness of human infancy, 
moreover, necessitates family life, and so involves a new series 
of “interests” that organise and rationalise human life. 
How is it, then, since the elementary conditions are the same 
for all, that some acquire “interests” and get the upward 
start, and some do not? That is the question. 

The answer seems to lie in the acquisition of “habits.” “By 
habit the body can be taught to act ‘of itself’; that is, with- 
out engaging the attention of the mind to direct its move- 
ments.” A man may acquire habits without acquiring 
interests, and these habits are more likely to be bad than 
good. “It is to the acquirement of wrong habit, then, 
that we must look for one chief cause why progress is 
checked at a low level of development.” Every child must 
therefore be provided with good habits that involve definite 
interests. The parent can teach the child to act, within 
limits, upon his own initiative, can show the child how to 
make routine a fruitful field for the culture of all careful 
habits. But it will be argued that, after all, a man’s life is in 
a great measure determined by his initial “ cireumstances,”— 
by his home, his friends, his food, his education, his work, and 
his recreation. Mrs. Bosanquet’s answer is that “a man’s 
circumstances depend upon what he himself is...... If 
he has no interests in the higher sense, then his appetites and 
his habits will make his circumstances” (pp. 51-52). But surely, 
it will be replied, there are millions who have no power of 
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choice, who are born into intolerable conditions, from which 
they cannot escape? Mrs. Bosanquet’s answer again is that 
“hard cases” really prove nothing; that the initial con- 
ditions, however bad, necessarily contain, since in. our 
Western civilisation they involve the family life, all the 
principles that lead upwards. The very fact that a child is 
born into a family will “ influence the child aright in his later 
choice of circumstances.” Most of the hard cases arise 
because the parental sense of responsibility has been weakened 
by external action of some kind. The development of the 
sense of responsibility in the individual is the thing that is 
necessary to solve the problem of social life :— 

“What ig the best thing the community can do for its members? 

Pretty much what Nature does. To respond to their exertions 
when wisely applied—to yield to their conquest of her. But it 
can be kinder than Nature. It can safeguard to some extent the 
physical well-being of individuals from overwhelming disaster ; it 
can equalise food supplies, ward off enemies, guard against fire, 
prevent, and to some extent cure, disease—always provided that it 
can secure the active co-operation of individuals. For though 
the community place its whole strength at the disposal of the 
individual, he may still decline to avail himself of it. Further, by 
active, nay, even aggressive, instruction and education, the com- 
munity may open the eyes of the backward and induce them to 
enter upon new interests and responsibilities ; but the one thing 
the community cannot do is to ‘ give ’—gratis, without asking for 
any exertion in the taking—a good life, even a portion of good 
life, to its members.” (pp. 58-59.) 
The State, in fact, must adopt an “aggressive policy,”—the 
policy of demanding from the people rather than of giving to 
them, “of stimulating them, forcing them to take an interest 
in a wider life than their own ” (p. 98). 

Mrs. Bosanquet proceeds to show in full and admirable 
elaboration that the scientific theory she has laid down is 
absolutely borne out by the social history of the nineteenth 
century. Itis not poverty but want of “interests” that has 
been the cause of social misery :— 

“TI speak confidently, and with full knowledge of all the diffi- 

culties of a small income, when I say that there are comparatively 
few [normally constituted] families in London through whose 
hands there had not passed in the course of the year sufficient 
money and money’s worth to have made a life free at any rate 
from hunger and cold, and with much in it of good...... It is 
not the amount of money which makes the true Poverty Line— 
the more deeply you study and watch, the more strongly you will 
be convinced of that.” (pp. 101-2.) 
Mr. Charles Booth’s new work (which should be read in con- 
junction with this book) seems to confirm Mrs. Bosanquet’s 
views in every respect. The first step in solving the problems 
of our time lies in the question of the “individual mind and 
character” (p. 113), in making children, young people, men 
and women, efficient by the creation of interests. 

It is impossible here to follow Mrs. Bosanquet’s evidence in 
detail, but she shows, as we think most convincingly, that 
every intervention of the State which tends, either directly or 
indirectly, to sap the self-reliance and the sense of responsibility 
of the individual is complicating the problem in the effort to 
relieve “hard cases,” and is creating and maintaining a class 
that is sapped of manhood and efficiency. The Poor Law 
Reform Act of 1834 recreated a people that had sunk into a 
state of degraded and helpless dependence. The direct and 
indirect reaction from the policy of that Act since 1891 has 
resulted in a dangerous reversion in the direction of the 
national mental attitude towards social problems which existed 
a century ago. Mr. Brooke Lambert in his Sermons on 
Pauperism, published in 1871, laid down the policy of develop- 
ing at all costs the sense of responsibility in much the same 
form that Mrs. Bosanquet now states it. The efforts made by 
the Poor Law reformers of thirty years ago secured the 
continuity of the policy of 1834, We can only hope that 
Mrs. Bosanquet’s brilliant book will have the same effect. 





NOVELS. 
BARBARA LADD.* 
In Barbara Ladd My. Charles Roberts gives us a feminine 
portrait contrasting very notably with the Sarah Tuldon that 
oceupied us last week. The art is not less real and vigorous ; 
but it is not the art of a Rembrandt with its pronounced lines 
and deep shadows; rather—for no single name suffices—it is 
the art now of a Romney child, now of a modish beauty of 
Greuze, now of a pathetic figure from Millais’s pencil. Bar- 





all 
bara, who has Celtic and Spanish blood among her heredities, 
is the ward of Miss Mehitable Ladd, to whose New England 
home she has come, on her father’s death, from a Maryland 
plantation. The first incident is the not unexpected rebellion 
of the stormy young creature against the ordered conyep. 
tions of the Ladd household. She will voyage down the 
river to find another guardian, an uncle, whom she knows 
to be more after her own heart. Her equipment is a little 
bundle of clothes and a basket of kittens, the causa tenerrimg 
belli; her vehicle a birch-bark canoe. The journey gives 
Mr. Roberts an opportunity, which perhaps he just a littl 
abuses, of exercising his art of Nature-painting. The girl's 
wild expedition may well have a tragical outcome, and we are 
inclined to be a little impatient of the elaborately finished 
miniatures,—the heron, poised on some sedgy point watching 
the shallows with its “round, unwinking jewel of an eye”; 
the “stocky black-and-white shape of the porcupine”; the 
audacious squirrel who avails himself of the hospitality of the 
canoe; and the brown bear, a shape of terror even to the bold 
little voyager. But he has the temptation of being able to 
draw to perfection both wood and water and all the creatures 
that pertain to them. We get through, however, with all 
these things in time, making acquaintance, before we have 
done with them, with Robert Gault, the hero of the story. A 
story, indeed, it can scarcely be called. Of incident there 
is the smallest possible allowance. The scene is laid in a 
stirring time, the decade of years which included the gathering 
of the great storm of the American Revolution, its breaking, 
and the dramatic vicissitudes of its early course. The situa. 
tion, as may readily be guessed, is one made familiar by 
romances without number. Barbara is a “rebel”; Robert is 
a Royalist, well aware of the folly which is obstinately bent 
on carrying out an impracticable policy, but not the less 
bound in conscience to support the authority which, as he 
conceives, has a claim on his obedience. It would be but a small 
thing, he puts it to himself, to be loyal to a reasonable 
King; to be faithful to him when he does his best to make 
obedience impossible is a real sacrifice of inclination to duty, 
But Mr. Roberts does not let us see the actual clash of arms, 
The stories of conflict, other than such as are fought out in 
solitude, are communicated, after the fashion of the Greek 
drama, by messenger. It is only when we are nearing the end 
that the action of the tale assumes a certain animation. But 
it is not to the battlefield that we are taken, it is to 
New York just at the time when the catastrophe is 
imminent. Barbara's uncle, the ideal guardian whom she 
had desired in earlier days, is now really to have charge of 
her, and as he is closely occupied with business in New York, 
to New York she must go. The town is feverishly gay, all the 
more so because it is the unacknowledged conviction of every 
one that the time is short. It was still possible to ignore the 
great issues of which all but the merest triflers were thinking, 
In fact, as Mr. Roberts puts it, ‘as the differences grew more 
deadly society grew more cautious about letting them intrude 
themselves among its smooth observances.” Robert is also in 
New York, and the crisis is not long in coming. He has fiercely 
resented an opprobrious epithet that an officer of the garrison 
had used of the “rebel” beauty—for Barbara has taken the 
town by storm—fought him, and vanquished him, for all his 
unrivalled swordsmanship. That touches her, as indeed it 
could not fail to do; but the chasm of a widely severed con- 
viction is between them. The situation is admirably 
described, all the more effectively because Barbara is no 
recluse for conscience’ sake; she consoles herself with the 
admirers whom her piquant beauty brings to her feet, nor 
does she fully realise what she feels for Robert. It is the 
fate of one of these hapless youths that shows her the truth. 
He has mistaken her kindness for something more than it 
meant—indeed, she had given him a favour to wear—and now 
she hears that he has fallen before the walls of Quebec :— 


“This news sent Barbara to her room for the afternoon. Be- 
sides her many tears for the gallant boy, who had loved her 
gallantly and truly, she could not for the moment rid herself of a 
vague remorse. Had she been quite fair to him? Had she en- 
couraged him even while repelling him? At first she called her- 
self guilty. But after some hours of this self-reproach she came 
to a clearer view, and saw that it was sentimental weakness to 
accuse herself. Her grief on his account, however, was deep and 
sincere. ‘ Poor, beautiful, brave boy!’ she sighed, at last. ‘How 
little good to him were my token and my blessings! I fear Iam 





* Barbara Ladd, By Charles G. D. Roberts. London: A. Constable & Co. [6s.] 
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me!’ Then the thought flashed across her—‘If it were Robert, 
instead of poor Cary! How doI know that Robert, too, has not 
peen—’ and at the thought her heart stood still. A sort of 
numbness came over her, and she found herself shaking violently. 
She had been lying with her face in the pillow, but now she sat 
up sharply, brushed the thick, dark locks back from her eyes, 
went over to the dressing-table, lit two candles, and looked at her 
white, frightened face in the glass. ‘I didn’t know I cared—like 
that!’ she said to herself, at last.” 

Mr. Roberts does not rely for his effects on surprises, cheerful 
or gloomy. We feel, therefore, no scruple in quoting the 
conclusion of his story, with its eminently characteristic 
touch, the mute congratulation, we may call it, of the wild 
creatures whom it was part of Barbara’s life to know and 


love :-— 

“ As she knelt, the side of her face to the dvor, she heard a soft 
thud, thud on the threshold, and looked around out of the corners 
of her eyes without turning her head. She saw two wild rabbits, 
filled with curiosity at finding the cabin door open. They hopped 
in warily, and went bounding all about the room, sniffing with 
their sensitive, cleft nostrils; waving their ears back and forth at 
every faint whisper ; and from time to time sitting up to ponder 
their discovery. One of them bounded over Barbara’s little foot, 
turned to examine it, and nibbled tentatively at the heel of her 
shoe tillshe had to make the muscles tense to keep him from 
pulling it off. Then, standing up together for a moment, they 
seemed to take counsel and conclude that they had business else- 
where. As they hopped lazily away from the door, Barbara got 
up and followed to look after them. The wonderful day was 
drawing to its close; and long, straight beams of rosy gold, en- 
meshed with the haze, were streaming through the trees to her 
very feet. She laughed a little happy laugh under her breath. 
Those bright paths leading to the sun seemed a fair omen.” 





Conrad in Quest of his Youth. By Leonard Merrick. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.)—In the first part of this book Mr. Merrick 
expounds an original and amusing idea. The hero having come 
into money, and returning from the Colony in which his working 
life has been passed, thinks that he can bring back the emotions 
and feelings of youth by hiring a house in which he had been 
happy as a child, and persuading the cousins who had then shared 
his delights to come and stay with him. As the season is winter, 
the house in a peculiarly dreary seaside place, and, worse than 
all, as his cousins have grown up very detestable people, his plan 
is a most ludicrous failure. After this, however, his search for 
his youth resolves itself into a search for some one to make love 
to. He has not the slightest scruple in making love to married 
women; indeed, it does not appear to occur to the author that 
such a pastime is morally questionable. In the end he finds, to 
his relief, that the woman with whom he finally falls in love is 
married, and he cannot therefore be expected to marry her, and 
the author complacently takes leave of him on the eve of his first 
assignation. It isa pity that a book which begins so amusingly 
should end in such an unpleasant manner, especially as after the 
opening episode the story becomes insufferably tedious. There is 
nothing either amusing or original about Conrad’s gallant ad- 
ventures, and the amusement of the beginning cannot redeem 
the end. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

The Edinburgh Review opens with an interesting and 
laborious article dealing with “London and its People in 
the Eighteenth Century.” We agree that Sir Walter Besant’s 
last volume is open to severe criticism on the ground of 
the absence of references. On the other hand, his extra- 
ordinary realisation of the tone and “atmosphere” of the 
eighteenth century as exhibited in his fiction and historical 
work of that date is not appreciated by the Reviewer, who, 
despite his facts and figures, does not really carry one into 
the eighteenth century. Besant indubitably did this. The 
review on “Recent Theories of Development in Theology,” 
dealing with the recent work of Paul Wernle, Adolf Harnack, 
Alfred Loisy (the most learned of Romanists), G. Semeria, 
and Claude G. Montefiore, is a brilliant piece of writing 
and optimistic thought, and demands perusal. The article 
entitled “Back to Protection” is an incisive criticism of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s pronouncement. “It is proposed on grounds 
of Imperial unity and patriotic feeling, to which economic 
necessities must give way. It is the expression of a general 
reaction towards purely national ideals, it is a recognition 
of and a reversion to antagonism instead of amity and common 
benefit as a rule of life between civilised nations.” A 
measure of protection to certain staple manufactures is, we 
are shown, an essential part of Mr. Chamberlain’s plan, and 
this will prove attractive to the great profit-sharing con- 











cerns where the interests of the employer and the Trade- 
Unions may be considered identical. This must be opposed 
by keeping in the forefront the question of food, and by the 
insistence on the old Free-trade principle that “the in- 
terests of the working classes are identical with those of the 
consumer.” It is true, as the new Protectionists assert, that 
conditions have changed since 1840. But the change is in favour 
of the present system. The new conditions have made “both 
cheap food and cheap raw material more than ever essential to 
the very existence of our population.” Free-trade, as Sir Edward 
Grey has said, was formerly an advantage, and is now a necessity ; 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals do not even mean Free-trade 
within the Empire. The writer further holds that retaliation 
would fail in lowering the tariff walls against us, and that, there- 
fore, we are not justified in running the political risks involved in 
fiscal retaliation, especially as there is a chance that foreign 
nations may reverse a Protective policy which has given rise to 
the harmful system of Trusts. There is a final plea for plain 
speaking and discussion, “which may make clear the respective 
positions and real interests of the Colonies and the Mother- 
Country.” The article is as wise as it is moderate, and will, we 
hope, be widely read. 

The most important article in this strong number of the 
Quarterly Review is that on “ Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal Policy.” 
The writer shows that the limit of increase of import trade into 
Australasia, Canada, and South Africa is about £30,000,000 under 
present conditions of Colonial wealth and population. This “is 
the high-water mark of a period of exceptional prosperity,” and 
no more could be offered “by the Colonies to this country 
under any scheme of Colonial reciprocity.” In order to secure 
this we should have to pay new taxes amounting at least to 
£15,000,000, and to risk “losing quite as much, possibly more, 
trade with foreign nations.” The next question is,—What produce 
is to be taxed in order to secure the Colonial trade? We must 
(since the Colonies must not be placed on an unequal footing) 
“admit from all the Colonies, on specially advantageous terms, 
meat, wheat, dairy products, fish, wood, and wool, and possibly 
other produce.” This would involve taxing imports from 
almost every nation in the world. “It is difficult to imagine 
that this is what Mr. Chamberlain has in view.” One result 
would be that it would least affect the nations that compete 
with us most. We cannot follow this able paper further, 
but recommend it for close perusal. The statistics given are 
illuminating and unanswerable. Protection certainly spells 
ruin. “It is the German schoolmaster, not the German 
tariff, that has enabled German trade to forge ahead.” The 
article on “The Royal Academy and Reform” will be read with 
interest. Despite the popularity of this ancient institution, 
“amongst a considerable number of eminent artists, and a con- 
siderable number of intelligent lovers of the arts, the Academy 
has come to count for singularly little.’ The more distinguished 
of the younger generation of artists “mean doing without the 
Academy.” Howcanthisbe mended? From within the Academy 
“there seems faint hope of real amendment.” The writer wishes 
to see a reform, from without, of the Academy in its constitution, 
and both as an exhibiting and an educational body. At present 
it is “ unrepresentative of our modern ideas of a national art, and 
unrepresentative of the artistic profession.” The proposed new 
governing body should be unlimited in number, and include all 
artists of repute in all arts. There should be two annual exhibi- 
tions dealing in sections with all arts. The schools should be 
closed, and the educational efforts devoted to existing local schools. 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s review of the recent works on spiritualism by 
Mr. Myers and Mr. Podmore deserves study ; and Canon Hensley 
Henson’s review of Mr. Charles Booth’s work on religious in- 
fluences in London is interesting. The article on “ Asiain Trans- 
formation” is important ; while that on “'The Submarine” throws 
much light on this warship of the future. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








Household Brigade Magazine. (J.J. Keliher and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—A special number of this magazine has been published in com- 
memoration of the King’s birthday. Certain veterans express their 
good wishes for the magazine, among them the Duke of Cambridge, 
who very naturally declines to begin writing articles at the age 
of eighty-three. Of professional contributions we may mention a 
delightful drawing by Mr. Reed of “Prehistoric Polo,” and 
Colonel Newnham Davis’s interview with a lady author who was 
bent on writing a “ martial novel.” He will watch, says she of 
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her hero, “through the night by his arms in the Guards’ Chapel.” 
“ Will he watch,” asks the interviewer, “by the sword he is going 
to leave behind him, or the short rifle he is going to take?” He 
gives us, too, a description of a South African battle,—“ firing every 
now and again at something they couldn’t see”; and at night a 
Staff Officer comes along and says, “ Another glorious victory; the 
enemy has retired three miles to a still stronger position.” There 
are some excellent portraits, and taken asa whole, we congratulate 
the editors on a very successful and interesting issue. 


The Expositor. Series VI., Vol. VII. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
%s. 6d.)—This is a particularly good volume, rich in articles of 
interest. Perhaps the most important is Dr. J. H. Moulton’s 
“Notes from the Papyri.”” These discoveries have given us a 
glimpse into a region almost unknown, the business and colloquial 
language of the period preceding and following the beginning of 
the Christian era. Dr. Moulton is specially concerned with the 
bearing of these discoveries on the criticism and exegesis of the 
New Testament. The general tendency is against the destructive 
school. Some sensitive critic, for instance, objects to the Epistle 
to Philemon, and to the incident on which it is founded, because, 
as he says, Onesimus is a fictitious name. In the papyri we have 
the slave name xphomos (useful), and drvfoimos (profitable) also. 
Other articles are “The Objective Aspect of the Lord’s Supper,” 
by Dr. H. R. Mackintosh, a remarkable paper on F. D. Maurice by 
Miss Julia Wedgwood, and a skit on the “Higher Critics” by 
Archbishop Alexander. Mr. F. W. Mozley states a case for the 
sacrificial sense of rviro moetre. His chief point appears to be that 
it isa Hebraism. He does not touch what seems to us one great 
argument against: the want of dignity in. using such a term, 
highly technical as it is, on such an occasion. 


New Epitions.—In the “ World’s Classics” (Grant Richards. 
1s. net per vol.) The Works of Virgil, translated by John Dryden, 
and The Odyssey of Homer, translated by Alexander Pope. A 
note might have been appended to the Odyssey assigning to 
Fenton and Broome the portions done by them.—— Walton and 
the Earlier Fishing Writers. By R. B. Marston. (Elliot Stock. 
1s. 6d. net.)—A volume in “ The Book-Lover’s Library.” 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


a 

Abbott (E. A.), a eee ap Part ITI., 8vo.. ...(Black) net 20/0 
———« E. M.), Susannah and One Elder, Cr 8V0.-.sccscssssssecvece (Methuen) 6/0 

Barry (J. D.), A Daughter of Thespis, cr 8VO...............++ (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
we he (A. ~ ), Highways and Byways in South Wales, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6/0 
Brown ( The Essence of Christianity, 8vo ......... (T. & T. — = 6/0 
Clark (F. E. r' fhe Christian Endeavour Manual, er 8V0. ......... .(S.S.U.) 3/6 
Coleman (J.), Charles Reade as I Knew Him, BVO vessseeee ‘..(Dreherne) net 15/0 
Currie (F.), , The Land of Regrets, cr 8vo .(Constable) 6/0 









Ely (RB. T.), Studies in the Evolution of Industrial ‘Society (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Fletcher (J. S.), Lucian the Dreamer, Cr 8V0.........scsssesssssssereeees (Methuen) 6/0 
Flint (A.), A Girl of Ideas, cr 8yo... «(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Ford (8.), A Few Remarks, Cr 8V0............sccsesserseesesscescssoeseeees (Heinemann) 3/6 


—_ - ), Student’s Handbook of Paints, = Oils, and Varnishes, 


Tr Sve _— Scott & wim = net 2/6 
Gould ‘s. B. in “A Book of North Wales, cr 80 .. sesseseeseeeseee( Methuen) 6/0 
Soimen (G.), —— hts on Convict Life, GO BVO accccoss cceissecnsee ee (Long) 6/0 
Guiick (8S. ), EB 


oar of the Japanese, Social and dd Paychio a net 7/6 
Home WF) “Hagh aie, Curate, cr 8V0 .......00 ..(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Hyder 7 'N. ), St. Aldhelms: a Tale, cr 8vo ...... 
Kirkman (M. M.), Iskander: a Novel, cr 8vo.. ( 

Lobstein (P.), The Virgin Birth of Christ, er 8v0...... (Williams & Norgate) 3/0 
Macke’ ~% G .), The Eternal Son of God & the Human Sonshi (Stockwell) 2/6 





Millear ), The Journal of a Wandering Australian _— e& ot 5/0 
Muddock (J. E.), Sweet ‘‘ Doll” of Haddon Hall, er 8vo... ..(Long) 6/0 
Pratt (E. A.), American Railways, Cr 8V0 .........csesesssereeees “Gifacmilian): net 3/6 


Pusey (W. A.), Practical Application of the Rintgen Rays in Thera- 
Sa —— (RB. H.), The Golden Rapids of High Life, cr 8vo ...... (F. V. White) 6/0 
Sheldon AY M. ). The RelOrMer, CL BVO ......00sccsscocceccvevsccseee (Ward & Lock) é 
Speer (R. E.), A Young Man’s Questions, VO ivncccssscvesscvssseny (Revell) net 2 
Truth about an Author (The), er 8vo.. -.(Constable) 3/6 
J. F.), A Double Siege, 8vo..... (Simp 2/6 
Wernle ( a Beginnings of Christianity, vo (Williams & Norgate) 10/6 
Whiton (J. M.), Miracles and Supernatural Religion, 12mo (Macmillan) net 3/0 


CHINESE WILD SILK 


FOR 
SEASIDE DRESSES 


AND . 
CHILDREN’S FROCKS. 
Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Oo S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 





















COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 





HAM P TON 8! 


Series of 20 Catalogues illustrate the latest 
productions in every article required for 


FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT in the Most 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE, 


Every Illustration in these books is a reproduction of a photo h 
from the actual article, and will materially assist pt see tna td 
a decision as to the style to adopt for each room respectively, and ‘ip 
discovering, by comparison, the best value obtainable for each Separate 
item. 
Any one or more of these books will be sent free on receipt of the necessary 


particulars of the applicant's requirements, 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 





** All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not ?—should sec 
of Tur Murtvat’s Report.’’—Scoltish Critic, pit 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Established 1843, RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


FUNDS a ry nr er "yf 
INCOME ... «. £15,148,791 
GUARANTEE FUND and DIVISIBLE SURPLUS £13,991,627 
The Mutual Life has paid in Claims and Bonuses £123,223,339 
Of which over £67,000,000 was paid to living policyholders, 


Send for Annual Report, just issued. 
Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Ojjice for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C, HALDEMAN, General Manager, 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
UP NANO 55 cocsis.s'vss asionsonpeceoensenrscevebas +» £2,386,639, 


“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” | 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pure WineE.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 

an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B, Grijiths, Ph.D, 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 

Because it is GOOD. “Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 

Because it is CHEAP. ‘‘ A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P, §, 

Recause it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 

Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘ About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E, N, 


$e b/6 i sacs Picies } Delivered free in London, 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 


London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 


FIRE. LIFE, SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 











INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





ASSURANCES may oo ee effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Iustitutions. The superior 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business 1s restricted has 


largely increased the profits divisibl 
pes the Assured, , iil 25 PALL MALL, S.W. 











104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 





voR THERE IS NOTHING BETTER THAN 
POLISHING LA BRILLIANTINE 
METALLIC: POWDER. 
METALS, TRY IT AND CONVINCE YOURSELF. 
er Sold everywhere in 6d. and 1s, Boxes 
ne? y Proprietors : 
BRAS Ss, J. F. BAUMGARTNER and CO.,, 
(Sz.) 74 Newman Street, Oxford St., W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





EstaBrisHeD 1824, 
Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Bight Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F, Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie. Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, Hon, Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. _ Right Hon, Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut,-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Ear! of Verulam. 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 


CS.1. 
AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 











FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Bonus Tear. Pastennns Life Policies effected this year at full 
annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin- 
quennial term ending December 31st next. 





Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 


“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.” —Myra’s JOURNAL. 


IR i S haf Collars—Gentlemen’s 4-fold from ............ 4/11 per dozen, 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ......... 5/11 per dozen. 


irts—Fine quality 
Samples and Price Lists, also of aie he eee 


(to measure, 
Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-free. AND SH I RTS. 2/- extra). 3 
N.B—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the 3-doz, 





ALLEN’S GIRLY’ 
EAST DULWICH GROVE, S.E. 
ENDOWED DAY SCHOOL. 

7 ; Fees, £6 6s. a year. 
Head-Mistress: Miss J. F. eat (Girton College, Cambridge, Classical 
p onours). 

Girls are prepared for London University and Cambridge Local Examinations, 
for Intermediate County Council Scholarship and for University Scholarship 
Examinations, in all of which distinctions have been won. There are complete 
chemical and botanical laboritories, a gymnasium, an art room, @ cookery 
class room, and there is a pluysround of 2} acres, Entrance Examination for 
next Term, September I4th, at 9.30 a.m. 

Prospectus and forms of application can be obtained at the School. 


H4A™PsteaD HEATH 


Miss MARIAN GREEN (formerly Head-Mistress of Blackburn High School) 
hopes to REMOVE her SCHOOL in SEPTEMBER, to the beautiful WEST 
HEATH. Unrivalled air and position, with the advantages of town within 
reach,—Present address, 7 Belsize Grove, Hampstead. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY.— 
KENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, St. Alban’s Road, Ken- 
sington Court, W. Boarding House (licensed by the Council). Miss MULLINER, 
8 Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. The house is in a convenient and open 
situation about seven minutes’ walk from the School. The sanitation is 
certified. Special arrangements are made for children whose parents are abroad. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


INISHING GOVERNESS (Chaperonage and House- 
keeping if desired) —-GENTLEWOMAN warmly RECOMMENDED by 
the Hon. Mrs. B. and Lady M. Woman’s Higher Cambridge Certificate for all 
advanced subjects. Thorough French and German (6 years on Continent). 
Exceptional music, German method. Bright and companionable.—“ E.,” 
13 Burlington Gardens, Acton, London, W. 
Vv (Graduate Cambridge) would TAKE TWO or 
THREE BOYS in Vicarage, either to EDUCATE entirely or’ Prepare 
for Public Schools. Every home care. Musicand Singing. Most beautiful and 
healthy district in North Yorkshire Dales. Highest refs.—Rev. BERNABD 
WILTON, St. John’s Vicarage, Bilsdale, Ingleby Greenhow, North Yorks. 


ELL-KNOWN MILITARY OFFICER residing ir 

the Midlands will PREPARE for the ARMY a RECOMMENDEL 

PUPIL needing individual tuition and home life.x—Address, ‘‘ FELIX,” cara 
Street's, 30 Cornhill, London. 


paeas SCHOOL, 



































SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value-—— Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


BROWNING’S 
CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 


where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New ADDREss—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 





18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from above. 
ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 

NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £11,750,000 
PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 

amongst the Assured, Already divided, £6,160,000. 
| S Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
N TITUTION bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 

vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 

FOR MUTUAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE. 














No. 48 GracecuurcH Street, Lonpon, E.C. 








WIGAN AND DISTRICT. 


PRINCIPAL REQUIRED. . 
Must be well versed in Scientific and Practical Mining and Science 
generally. Graduate of a University preferred, Stipend commencing at 
£650 per annum. 
Applications to be made by letter only, and before the 15th of August, to 
Mr, T, RATCLIFFE ELLIS, 
Hon, Secretary, 
18 King Street, Wigan. 


[HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—The COUN- 
CIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of ASSIST- 
ANT LECTURER in FRENCH ata salary of £175, which may to some extent 
be increased by external work undertaken with the sanction of the Council. 
The appointment will date from October Ist, 1903.—Applications will be 
received by the REGISTRAR up to September 12th, and should state age, 
education, teaching, and other experience (if any), aud should be accompani 
by a copy of recent testimonials or names of references. 


N INING AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE FOR 





LADY in the Country WISHES TO HEAR of:a 

LITTLE GIRL, or TWO SISTERS, to EDUCATE with her own 
child of 11, Special advantages in French and Music.—‘ M.,” care of Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


rIVRENT COLLEGE.—A Church of England Public 

School, conducted in accordance with the principles of the Reforma- 
tion. Many Successes at the Universities and in the Army. Numbers have 
trebled during the last six years. Thirty acres of playing-fields. Remarkable 
health record. Fees £75 per aunum ; reductions made for the Sons of Clergy 
and Officers.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 

















ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th. 

Open to boys joining. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 18th. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING; &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations, Very 
healthy climate; golf luks, Highest references given and required. One 
vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland, 








RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Aim: to Educate for Home 

and Social Life, training character on religious basis. Motto: “To Follow 
Right.” Curriculum: on modern lines, with a view to encourage a hobby. 
Gymnasium, garden, field. Reierence kindly permitted to the Dean of 
Norwich.— Address, * L.,” E:igehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


IT. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 
BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracing 
air; sunny climate ; ten acres of grounds; playing-field ; Medical Gymnastic 
Mistress; special attention to Languages and Music. MICHAELMAS ‘TERM, 
SEPTEMBER 23xp.—Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College), 
YNYARD SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Prep. for the 
Public Schools, 2¥ Ent. Scholarships, &c., won at Eton, Harrow, and 
elsewhere since 1888. 25 Pupils received. Fees from 84 gs. Reference 
permitted to Bishop Welldon, the Heai-Masters of Eton, Charterhouse, Hailey- 
bury, &c.—Rev. R, CAPRON, B.A., B.Sc., Head-Master. 
EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE, 
rear BOURNEMOUTH.—Small Preparatory School for Sons of Gentle- 
men. Moderate terms; splendid situation near the sea; bracing climate.—G, 
MEAKIN, Head-Master. 
T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Giris. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBEK 23rd. Moderate Terms,—Prospectus 
on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HERTS.—Chairman of the Governors: Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., 
¥.R.S. Head Mistress: Miss BEATRICE HARRIS. New buildings, 
laboratory, gymnasium, covered playground, tennis courts, hockey field. 
Boarders received by the Head-Mistress.—Illustrated Prospectus on application. 




















WENTIETH CENTURY LEAGUE.—ORGANISING 

SECRETARY (layman) WANTED for this Association. Public School 

and University man preferred. Commencing salary, two guineas per week, to 

be increased with development of the movement.—Applications to be made by 

letter, stating qualifications and experience, to CHAIRMAN of COMMITTEE, 
at the Offices of the League, 28 Victoria Street, S.W. 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—The Principal of a very select 

School for Girls, in one of the best residential parts of London, will take 

into Partuership, with a view to successio :, a LADY of suitable qualificatious, 

Social and Educational, and having Capital at command. The School is earning 

a handsome profit.—Apply, in the tirst instance, to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 
Scholastic Association, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 





O SECRETARIES.—A SMITH’S PREMIER TYPE- 

WRITER (No. 4), not used a dozen times, perfect condition; in leather 

lock-up travelling case; good reason for seliing.—Apply, “ Li PAST,” Speclator 
Oilice, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 





XNENTLEMAN’S SON DESIRES POST as SECRE- 
TARY.—Is well educated (Public School and University) ; very musical, 
Good references given aud asked for, Age 29.—Reply to “C, H.S.,” care of 





Spectator Odlice, London, W.C 
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TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
eee country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
on, 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses, 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 





PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 





HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon, Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
tuation. Ref to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon, Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


B R I G H = O N. 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 














Principal—C, H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc. 





DAY COURSES in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
and for the London University Degrees. 
Approved by the General Medical Council for the first year’s Medical 
ourse, 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President of the Council: the Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS. 
Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. 


Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House Mistress: Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 2ist. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 
for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Befs, kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 
the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Statt 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate. 

—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &ec., apply to the HEAD- 

MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for House 
Scholarships, June 10th. 


EINSTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 2 LEINSTER 
GARDENS, HYDE PARK, W.—The Misses MANVILLE receive a 
limited number of GIRLS to Board and Educate. Great attention to outdoor 
exercise and sports. Certificated resident staff. Visiting specialists, Morning 
pupils attend from 9.15 to 12.45. Prospectus on application. 


ATHEDRAL SCHOOL, HEREFORD.—A small Public 

School, with large Scholarship Endowment. Moderate terms; large staff 

of Masters; Modern and Classical sides; Boating, Cadet Corps, and regular 

games.—For vacancies in the 3 boarding houses, list of successes, &c., apply, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY BRAGG, The Close, Hereford. 


T. PETROX, PAIGNTON.—HOME SCHOOL for 
GIRLS and KINDERGARTEN.—Head-Mistress, Miss WOODS ; House- 
Mistress, Miss LOCKYEAR. Outdoor life, sea and moor air. Speciality, 
Science and Languages. Prepared for Higher Locals. Trained Staff. Refer- 
ences: Mrs, Sharlieb, M.D.; Miss Alice Woods.—Prospectus on application. 
Terms moderate. Special for Indian Children. 
MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year. Preparation for 
Cambridge Higher Local and London Matriculation.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

otf Newnham College. Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house, 

Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 

bridge; Sir Arthur Charles, Sevenoaks, sometime Judge of the High Court 
and of the Arches Court. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large growuds for cricket, hockey, and tenuis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


RLEY FARM SCHOOL, HARROW.—Mr. G. B. 

INNES HOPKINS and Mr. H. C. BROADRICK PREPARE BOYS for 

the Public Schools and the Navy. Four Eutrance Scholarsbips gained at 

Harrow School last Easter : First and Second in Classics, Second in Mathematics, 
and a History Scholarship. Only candidate for Navy successful. 









































LAIRLODGE SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—First-Grade Public School. 
The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on TUESDAY, September 22nd.— 
For Prospectus and full particulars apply F. H. MATTHEWS, M.A., Head- 
Master, or SECRETARY. 


IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE for LADIES, 8.W.— 


Resident and Non-Resident. Sound Practica! Instruction under 
approved Masters. Drawing, Painting, Landscape Sketching, Modelling, aud 
mbroidery. Music Lessons from London Masters may be arrauged. Design 





a 
HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGE 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS, 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
ci = we Oxford ee, aa oo Fees £65 a year 
inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, a: 
Principal. Miss MACK ENZIE-SMITH, or ee 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fivas co 
playing-field, Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations, 
Fees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

For Prospectus and terms apply to 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 


UPLANDS, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means. It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
education. The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym. 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, and a ere aes. Fees £40, 

For Prospectus and further particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


i iepeameneinien SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET, 


fducation on modern lines under the healthiest conditions for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen; physical culture a special feature; sea-bathing, swimming, 
games; excellent music, languages and art.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX ~ 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development, 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter. 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA, 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest rets, 


EST CLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
ARMY, NAVY, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS. 

In or near London, any Town, County or District in England and Wales, or on 
the Continent. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., have an intimate knowledge of the most reliable Schools, 
and will be pleased to forward (free of charge) a Selection of Prospectuses 
to meet any given requirements as to fees and district preferred, 


mo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


INHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LTD. Chairman; 
Rey. Prin. LINDSAY, D.D.—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head-Mistress: Miss RENTON. Spacious School 
Buildings in splendid situation. Lecture Hall, Gymnasium, Music Room, &c.; 
large Grounds, Playing Field.—Prospectus from Head-Mistress or Secretary, 


T. WINIFRED’S, NORTH FORELAND, nr. MARGATE 


Home School for Daughters of Gentlemen, Strongly recommended by well 
known doctors as the best air in England for nervous, delicate children.— 
Prospectus on application. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs, 
Henry Sidgwick, &. TERM BEGAN on MAY Ist.—For information apply 
to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 


WN AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 
a Girls in Pine and Heather District; very healthy situation; large 
modern house; 15 acres of land; about 20 girls received ; London Masters; 
— <a training by military instructors.—For particulars apply to 
Miss 8. CA lo 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


or Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hattield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVESRS IT YX OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

= eel Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 

urham. 









































V INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


Sto DENT INTERPRETERSHIPS, CHINA and 

JAPAN. Fifteen SUCCESSFUL PUPILS, including FIRST PLACE on 
Seven Occasions, 
STUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS in the LEVANT. Seventeen SUC: 
CESSFUL PUPILS, including FIRST PLACE on Six Occasions, 

CONSULAR SERVICE. 
TWENTY-FOUR SUCCESSFUL PUPILS. 

Preparation in London for the above. Particulars may be obtained on 
application to care of R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground ; games, tennis, hockey, kc. Good modern 
education; excellent Professors.— G.,” care of Spectuior, 1 Wellington Street, 














Class about to be formed.—Apply, LADY RESIDENT. 
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RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Teachers, receives a 
‘mited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
"special feature. Music, Art, &c.—Miss Gamble is now inLondon. Address: 
ft. ‘Andrew's House, Mortimer Street, W. 


Bivserpw healthy situation.—Mdlles, DENYS 
D' 





RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEES of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
UCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil;Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


casei eee a 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music’ (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villa a few GIRLS 

and LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to 

Conversational German. Music, Instrumental and Vocal; French, Drawing, 

Painting. Excellent opportunities for hearing high-class music. Refs., 

English and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders, 
Escort if necessary.—Miss HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. 


ARMSTADT, GERMANY.—Mr. G. M. GILLINGTON, 
assisted by able Foreign Instructors, RECEIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of PUPILS studying for Army and other Examinations. Careful 
individual tuition on a system that has proved most successful.—Present 
‘Address, 62 Eaton Terrace, S.W. 


LORENCE.—An Experienced ENGLISH TEACHER 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 

jn her Educational Home, standing in its own large and beautiful grounds ina 
healthy, elevated position overlooking the town. Studies begin on October Ist.— 
Apply to Miss LOHSE, Giramonte. 2 Via della Torre del Gallo, Florence, Italy. 


AUSANNE—The LADY JEUNE highly RECOM- 
MENDS the EDUCATIONAL HOME of Mlle. B., La Poussiniére, 
Chailly, Lausanne. Excellent Education; Languages and Music a speciality. 
Beautiful surroundings and mountain air. Games.—Prospectus on application. 
Mile. B. is now in London for interviews.—Address, Mile. B., Willing’s, 
Piccadilly. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL ror GIRLS, 
MONTMIRAIL (Neuchatel), Switzerland. 
Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting. Careful Teaching. Beautifully 
situated, Large gardens, tennis court. Dark room for photography. Lake 
bathing.—For further particulars, apply PRINCIPAL, 


ARIS.—The LADY MANAGERESS of the MOZART 
INSTITUTE, 62 rue du Ranelagh, is going to spend August and 
September at Berck-Plage (seaside place near Boulogne). She would TAKE 
CHARGE of TWO or THREE BOARDERS. Lessons in Music and French.— 
Apply to the above Address. 


LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND HOME-SCHOOL 

at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch ladies RECEIVE a 
few GIRLS to study Languages, Music and Art, and continue their English 
Education if desired. French spoken. Good masters. Lectures, concerts. 
Comfortable house near the Bois, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.—Enquiries 
answered by Mrs. Rideout, Thainstone, Kintore, N.B. 


OLIDAYS in FRANCE—LADY PRINCIPAL, 

residing in Paris for July, and at Seaside for August and September, 

OFFERS to RECEIVE PUPILS for the Summer Holidays. Family life; 
moderate terms ; references.—Madame GAVARD, 212 rue St. Jacques, Paris, 


EASIDE.—CLARENCE HOUSE, FILEY.—High-class 
Ladies’ School, conducted by the Misses McCALLUM. New premises 
specially built and advantageously situated. Limited number of pupils. 
Careful individual training. Best masters, Resident French and German 
governesses. 


HE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.— PRIVATE 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Edueation. Princi- 

wl, Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1903). 

Galina Examinations, Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and 

physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 50 
guineas per annum. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
~The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
ce aga BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
olf, &c. 


'PSOM COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 17. 


Valuable Schoiarships and Exhibitions to Univs. and London Hospitals. 
Entrance Scholarships each July.—For Prospectus, &c., apply The BURSAR 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful traming. Resident French and German Mistresses. 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS MONDAY, September l4th.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Preparation for the Services. Last 
I year nine passed direct from school, first try. Indian Forests head of 
list. Of 26 Army Candidates in 5 years, all but 3 passed direct, first try. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF- 
CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, receives Adult and 
Young Sutferers. Boys Treated and Educated at Bedford; individual attention ; 
home comforts; large cricket field, swimming, gymnasium. ‘“Stammering.” 
post-iree, 1s.—Address, “Staverton,’ Bedford; and 10 Bentinck St., London, W. 













































































Rer4s AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
: Patron—H.M. KING EDWABED VII. 
For Agriculturists, Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors,intending Colonists, &. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate and Forestry Branch. 
; PRESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF ManaGEMENT— 
The Right Hon, The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th, 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of thd 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy,and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist.—J. SMITH HILL, B,A., B.Sc., Principal. 


ING’S § SYSTEM. 


SWEDISH 

A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College, Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School. 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). Theobject of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymuastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymuastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. An 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 
Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 57 Foster Hill Road, Bedford. 


E W NAVAL SCHEME. 
CADETSHIPS IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 
MATTHEWS and COMPANY, PORTSMOUTH (Ltd.), 
ROYAL NAVAL OU'IFITTERS,. Estd. 1835, 

PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 

LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 

DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. 

“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 

Parents and Guardians, Copies forwarded FREE on application to Camden 
Buildings, Portsmouth. 














Fee 60 Guineas, 


S CHOOL SHIP 
LIVERPOOL. 


For Training Young Gentlemen to become OFFICERS 
in the Mercantile Marine. 
For Prospectus apply to H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R., Commander, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rey. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


U DOR H A LL 8S CHOO IL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. Srere.er, F.R.S., J. 
Cuurton Cotiins, M.A., H. E. Matpren, M.A., W. Ripepmann, M.A., G. 
Garcia, R.C.M., E. Prapeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srozvina (Leipsic), 
A. P. Huaurnet, TerricK WILtiams, C. Jerram, M.A., &c. Large Resident 
Stat! of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health, Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on application. 


NOED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good musical advantages, 
Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise.— 
Principals, The Misses FOX, 


i" OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM. 
The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on application. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


))ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully satuated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


jASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 


class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Priucipals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


TF\UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


NHIGWELL SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for HOUSE 
4 SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 30th and 3lst.—Apply to Rev. B. D. 
SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


CHARMING HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 

DAUGHTERS. Within easy distance of London. Excellent education. 
Fine pe grounds, Fees from 50 guineas.—GROVE HOUSE, BRAIN- 
TREE, ESSEX. 


‘CONWAY; 
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DUCATION: THOROUGH and FIRST-RATEH—A 
CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos) and his WIFE, well-born 

ane highly connected, now Educating their own Family, are willing to RECEIVE 
THREE HEALTHY GIRLS (aged 7-14) of good family in their large West 
End house and give them the benefit of unusually beautiful surroundings, 
intelligent and logical teaching, and the utmost care. Health, discipline, and 
amusement specially studied, and the Lucretian maxim, rerum cognoscere 


causas, considered in every subject taught. Inclusive fees, 200 guineas 


Particulars at personal interview.—Address, ‘‘ DUX,” c/o Morley and Shirreff, 


Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





L E N A L MM Oo ND. 


The NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, September 18th. Special Classes 
for ARMY and NAVY. Facilities for learning Engineering. JUNIOR 





SCHOOL for Boys from 9-13. 
Apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 





CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
attention. Situated ina healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has nad large experience with boys of this class. 
Resident trained nurses. Highly qualitied and experienced doctor on the staff. 
Cricket, football, aud tennis grounds. Testimonials and references from the 
heads ef public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical 
* ‘c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical 


profession. — Address, ‘‘ THETA, 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 





— COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 
The SESSION 1903-4 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 8th. 


The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the University 
of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; also instruc- 


tion in subjects of general education. 
There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Department, and an 
Art School. 
Students can reside in the College. 
An Extension of Premises will be made for next Session. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
INDHEAD: SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 
J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
‘Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
physical training and outdoor pursuits. Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
highly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. . 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautifiil climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
'\ BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
‘wautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the 
Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the 
Universities, There are several Scholarships attached to the School which are 
competed for yearly in July. The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War.—Prospectus from 
the Secretary, A. G. N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. 
ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 




















URY ST. EDMUNDS SCHOOL (KING EDWARD’S). 
—HONOURS SINCE JANUARY, 1902:—Five Open Exhibitions at 
Cambridge; a Pass into Sandhurst; 85 per cent. successes in the O. and C. 
Board Examination. ONE OF THE FEW PUBLIC SCHOOLS WHERE 
HEBREW IS TAUGHT UP TO SCHOLARSHIP STANDARD. 
OME SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Healthy situation. Tennis 
and croquet lawns. Efficient educational staff ; careful training. Special 
attention to delicate girls. VACANCIES for September. NEX'T TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th. Reterences given and required.—Address, 
Miss ARNOLD, Ythandale, Wimbledon Park, Wimbledon. 


ROADSTAIRS.—PIERREMONT COLLEGE.— 

Thorough modern education. Preparatory Department for Boys under 

ten. Large grounds, gymnasium, sea-bathing.—Apply, for Honour List and 
Illustrated Prospectus, to L, W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Classical and 
Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, workshop, swimming 
bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to Sons of Naval and 
Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees,—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A,, Head-Master. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 


ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
e ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER, 
Warden, Miss H. M. STEPHEN. Fees for the Session (33 weeks) 36 to 
50 guineas. Applications to the WARDEN. 


ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding 
swimming, heckey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts 


R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 

to inquiries and applicatiens made to Mr, 8S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 





























DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) giyes advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the seleceen of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abmad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mauager,R, J. Bhs VOL, M.A,, 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


a 
Sa LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Annual Dinner will be held_in the College Library on Thurgag: 
October Ist, LEWIS MACKENZIE, Esq., F.B.C.S,, Eng., of ‘Tiverton, in tht 
chair, 

The Hospital is the largest in England ; nearly 800 beds are in constant 
no beds are closed. The only General Hospital for East London, In-patient 
last year, 13,160 ; out-patients, 162,147; accidents, 22,800 ; major operations 2,492, 

Appointments.—More Appointments, Salaried and Resident, are open to 
Students than at any other Hospital. 80 Qualified Appointments are 
annually, more than 130 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c.,every three months, All 
free to Students of the College. Resident Appointments have free board, 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September, 

Special Classes are held for the et of London and other Higher 
Examinations. Special Entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made, 

Reduced Fees to the Sons of Members of the Profession. 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College.—The new Out-patients, and Special 
Department, the new Laboratories and Class-rooms for Bacteriology, Publig 
Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., and the new Clubs’ Union 
Rooms are now in full use. 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach. 

Luncheons and Dinners, at moderate charges, can be obtained at the 
Students’ Club. 

The Metropolitan, Central, and other railways have stations close to the 
Hospital and College. 

For Prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply personally or by 





letter to 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 
Mile End, E. 
—————_____ 
U Y’Ss HOS Pi f 4 °ee 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, to be competed for in September, 193, 
TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in ARTS, one of the value of £100, open to 
Candidates under 20 years of age, and one of £50, open to Candidates under 
25 years of age. TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE, one of the value 
of £150, and another of £60, open to Candidates under 25 years of age ONE 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIP for University Students who have completed their 
Study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of £50.—Full particulars ma 
be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, §, 


fe THOMA S’S HOSPITAL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S8.E. 
A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 62 
beds, of which about 540 are in constant use, 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number), of the value of 
more than £500, are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of 60 resident and other appointments are open to Students after 
qualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings, and theathletic 
ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 40 minutes 
from the Hospital. 

A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr, @. RENDLE. 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D. Oxon., Dean, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETAKY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 
Faculties— 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
Schools of— 











ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY, 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 
The Session 1903-4 commences October 5th, 1903. 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 
In the Medical School there is a separate Dissecting Room for Women with 
a qualitied Woman Demonstrator. 
Graduates of other Universities may, after two years’ study or research, 
take a Master’s Degree. 
Syllabuses with all information will be sent on application to the 
SECRETARY, 


PHE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


’ + 2 .  ¢J.J. Findlay, M.A., Ph.D, (Leipzig), 
Sarah Fielden Professor of Education 0 “Wadham College, Oxford. a 
. «. (Michael E. Sadler, M.A, .D, 
— Pw ere and Adminis. (Columbia), late Student of Christ 

ation . due % ivesteosnecsniaee Chureh, Oxford, 

Method nantes} Miss Catherine I. Dodd, 
Master Of Method oii cesseissasesseessacsetosscs {vit Mark, B.A, (London), BSe 
Lecturer in School Hygiene .......0.s0000 ; ~, . ee M.D. (London), 
(Miss S. A. Burstall, B.A. (London); 
Special Lecturers oscsesscsccssevsecsevosasevers J. L, Paton, M.A. (late Fellow of St. 
Johu’s College, Cambridge). 
Trainiug is provided both for Secondary and Primary Teachers, The 
Teachers’ Diploma of the Victoria University for Secondary Teachers is open 
to persons who have passed the Final Examiation for Arts or Science in any 
University of the United Kingdom, and is accepted by the Board of Education 
as a quantication for the Teachers’ Register. y 
Particulars will be found in the Coliege Prospectus, or more fully ina Special 
Prospectus, which is in course of preparation.—Apply to the REGISTRAR. 


i ke Fo EEF UNDERTAKEN, 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words, 
Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


T x - E WwW R I T FF WN. G. 
: ALL KINDS of COPYING quickly and carefully executed in best 
style. Testimonials from many literary persons. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 
10d. per 1,000 words. (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, 
Balham, London, 8.W. 


H OUSEWIFERY.—LADIES wishing to undertake 
Domestic or Nursery Work (professionally) should apply for par: 




















ticulars as regards short training and situatious.—HON. SEC., Mona, Tivoli, 
Cheltenham, 3 
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cas. 
ATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 





of Deposit Receipts for Voting Trust Certificates for Common 
* Gone ie Wartomar Bartroap Company or Mexico deposited under 
our circular letter of May 25th, 1903 :— 
vatica ig hereby given that holders of such receipts, upon surrender thereof 
nae July oth, 1903, at the office of either Speyer & Co., New York, 
SpeYER BROTHERS, London, or TEIXEIRA DE Mattos BrorHers, Amsterdam, 
will be entitled to receive Certificates for Second Preferred Stock to the amount 
of two-thirds of the Common Stock, called for by the Voting Trust Certificates 
deposited, and to acash payment at the rate of $3.33 per share of such Common 
Stock. Stock Certificates for Second Preferred Stock will be issued only in 
Shares of $100 each, and any fractional amounts of Second Preferred Stock 
must be adjusted in cash, by the holders of Deposit Receipts at the time of 
their surrender at prices to be fixed by us by sale or by purchase of such 
fractional amounts, as may be required to even their holdings. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 
7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 
SPEYER & CO., 


d New York, July 22nd, 1903, 
ancl ; : New York. 








pie en ee 
AKER’S. BAKER’S. BAKER’. Sell no books without 
B consulting Baker’s. Baker's stock is six times larger than any other local 
bookseller. Baker is known to collectors throughout the world. Many books 
can be supplied that cannot be found elsewhere. Baker is best Bookseller in Bir- 
mivgham.—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange. 
Best Terms arranged. Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874; Borrow’'s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Rent in a Cloud, 
green cloth, 1869 ; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1968; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s 
Men of Character, 3 vols., 1838; Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 
1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; 
Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.—25s. offered for Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
Vol. V.cnly ; Handley Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical 
Geography, 2 vols.; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857.-_BAKER’S 
GREA‘! BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


OOKS WANTED, £7 Eacu Lot Given. Cash on 
receipt.—Sowerby’s English Botany, 12 vols.; Boydell’s River Thames, 
3 vols., 1794; Villon Socy. Arabian Nights, 9 vols., 1882; Creighion’s Queen 
Elizabeth, 1896; Skelton’s Mary Stuart, 1893; Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 
vols,, 1829-42; Blagdon’s Life of Morland, 1806; English Spy, coloured plates, 
2 vols., 1825; Propert’s Miniature Art, 1887; Lever's Novels, Copyright Edit., 
87 vols., 1897; Gallery of Fashion, 8 vols., 1794-1801; Redford’s Art Sales, 1880, 
2 vols.; Lytton’s Novels, Library Edit., 38 vols., 1860-62; Scott’s Novels, 
Border Edit., 48 vols., 1892-4; Burlington Fine Arts Club; European Enamels, 
1897; Bookbindings, 1891; Portraits Miniatures, 1889; Ince and Mayhew, 
Household Furniture, 17—; Ackermann’s Microcosm, 3 vols., 1808-1811; 
Ackermann’s History Public Schools, 1816; Military Costume, 2 vols., 1799- 
1801. Please report all Books of Costumes, especially Military ones. 100,000 
Books for SALE and WANTED. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—Libraries, Collections, and Single 
Volumes purchased for cash. All subjects, any language. Specially 
wanted, high prices paid: Burton or Payne’s Arabian Nights; Sketches by 
Boz, 1836 or 1839; Gamonia; Freeman's Norman Cenquest and History of 
Sicily ; Curzon’s Persia; Scrope’s Salmon Fishing and Deer Stalking; Gardiner’s 
History and Civil War; Symonds’ Renaissance, Italian Literature, and Essays ; 
Froude’s Short Studies; Greville Memoirs; Salomé; Meredith’s Poems; 
Brewer's Henry VIII. ; Grimm’s German Stories; Chaffer’s Keramic Gallery ; 
Westall's River Thames; Delany Autobiography; Roadster’s Album; Tenny- 
son’s Poems, 1830, 1833, or 1842; Ingoldsby Legends, 1840-7; Life of Mytton, 
1835, 1837, or 1851; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838 or 1843. Publications of Burlington 
Arts Club; Kelmscott Press; Villon Society; Tudor Translations. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley, Phiz, Leech, &e. 


HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


Gy T-PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE CRUISES. 
The Steamship 
‘Cuzco,’ 3,918 tons register, 4,000 horse-power, 
will leave LONDON, July 31st, for a Cruise to 
COPENHAGEN, WISBY, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG (for Moscow, 
Nijni-Novgorod, &c.), KIEL (for Lubeck), BALTIC CANAL, &c., 
Arriving back in London, August 28th. 
Fares trom 30 guineas, according to Cabin. 
Ma fF GREEN and CO. Head Office—Fenchurch 
nagers ) ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. Avenue. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., 
or to West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Bote LINE ROYAL MAIL 


TWO and THREE WEEKS’ TOURS TO 
PORTUGAL and MADEIRA for £10, £12, and £16 16s., 
ALL FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING LANDING, EMBARKING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 














STEAMERS. 








For full particulars and special bills apply to THE BOOTH SS. CO. (Ltd.), 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA. First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 and £8; Third, 
£5 10s.; every Tuesday. 
8.s. ‘Lake Champlain’ (twin-screw), 7,750 tons .........July 28th, 
S.s, ‘Lake Michigan’ (twin-screw), 10,500 tons .........Aug. 4th. 


JAPAN, CHINA, AUSTRALIA. Fast luxurious travel. 
Steamers leave Vancouver as follows :— 
‘Empress of Japan’ (for Japan)..........0.+0+0.-..August 17th, 
* Aorangi’ (for Australia) .........scccscseceseereee- Aust 21st. 
Through Tickets to Japan, Australia, or Around the World, providing 
Atlantic passage by any Line. 
TOURS.—Some of the world’s grandest scenery is along the Canadian 
Pacific Line. 

For Berths or Free Guide Books, apply to CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 ockspur Street, S.W. 

‘by JURING.—Do you attend “At Homes” or Parties, 
/ and do you find yourself at a disadvantage on account of your not 
being able to interest or entertain? If so, why not take a few lessons in 

Legerdemain (Sleight-of-hand Conjuring), whereby you will be able to make 
yourself interesting and at the same time entertain and amuse without the 
necessity of carrying a lot of apparatus ? 

_Professor Loo gives private lessons at your own home and any hour, pro- 
viding not otherwise engaged. Single lessons, one guinea; or a eourse of 
seven lessons, five guineas, Children taught (not under ten years of age) at 
reduced fees. 

Write Professor LOO, 3 Howard Road, Leytonstone Road, Leytonstone. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

















MAPLE & CO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 2000 
TURKEY TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 
TURKEY 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS, 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES, 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-BAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE; 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes aud 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 


Quotations free. 


A CARPET 
12 ft. 7in. X 10 ft. 4in, 
£7 10s. 














WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


Solid in Two Strengths— 
MILD and MEDIUM, at 


Sd. ana 450. 


per ounce respectively. 


A delightful Combination of Player’s “‘ Navy Cut” and ‘‘ Medium Navy Cut” 
with rare Eastern Tobaccos, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: UnicopE and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £47,000,000. 


ARGAINS FOR BOOK-BUYERS.—A New Catalogue 

of Publishers’ Remainders and other acquisitions, at greatly reduced 
prices, comprising works in all branches of Literature. Also Catalogue of 
New Books at Discount Prices. Free on application.—H. J. GLAISHER, 

















same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 





* Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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A NEW BOOK ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 





ARE THE CRITICS RIGHT? 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL CONSIDERATIONS AGAINST THE 
GRAF-WELLHAUSEN HYPOTHESIS. 


MOLLER. 


Translated from the German by C. H. Irnwin, M.A. With Preface by Professor 
Von ORELLI, of Basel. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


By W. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ A cogent argument against what is known as the ‘ Graf-Wellhausen Hypothesis.’ 
The author examines the assumptions of the ‘higher critics’ (e.g., that the non-mention of a law isa 
proof of its non-existence), criticises relative dates, shows that much of Wellhausen’s position involves a 
* vicious circle,’ and that its logical conclusion makes the idea of revelation untenable. ‘ Modern criti- 


ao 


cism is not scientific. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, London. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

. Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRKBECK 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


BoA NAS 


91° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91°/ 
“3 lo repayable on demand. #9 jo} 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. 
C. A. BRAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 





HE UNION BANK of! 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 








Paid-up Capital .... soreesee-£1,000,000 
BME VS PUN ............00000c00.c0.see0e0 £1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 









HEAD OFFICE: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
i 


71 CORNHILL, London, E.c, | 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted | 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian | 


States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICH, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 


| 
| 
| 


MEDOC. 
Pe 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 3,37 Pon 

Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 





No. 112, JULY, 1903. Price 6s, 
THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Contents, 
RELIGION 1x Lonpon. 
GAIRDNER’S ENGLISH CHURCH History, 
Tue AGE OF THE FATHERS. 
Tue History oF THE ORTHODOX CuURcy or 
Crprvs. 
Dr. A. B. Davipson’s Sexaons. 
Tur Letters or Two Mystics. 
JANE AUSTEN AND HER BIOGRAPHERS, 
PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD, 
Truro CATHEDRAL, 
CuurcH AUTONOMY AND A Nationa Covner, 
Leo XIII. 
Suort Norices. 


London: Sportiswoope & Co., Lr, 
5 New Street Square, E.C. 


NOW READY.—Illustrated, crown 8v0, és, 
A NEW NOVEL 
By MARSHALL MONROE KIRKMA&y, 
ISKANDER. 


A Romance of the Court of Philip of Macedon 
and Alexander the Great. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON 
KENT, and CO., Ltd. : 
And at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPEh-PAD (The LEADENHALL PREgg 
LYD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhal} 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper 
over which the pen oy a with perfect freedom, 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that Tue Lrapennary, 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 


PASTE STICKS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PE NS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


























AZC.ccccccccs cocccccccccesee £1010 0 
Half-Page ...cccces 550 
Quarter-Page .....e- 212 6 
Narrow Column ... 310 0 
Half-Column..... oe 110 

6 


Quarter-Column ....cecceseseee U7 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt. 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 78. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 1Us. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
lds. per inch. 
sroad column following “Publications of the Week,’ 
18s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertise:nents according to space. 
Terms; net. 





Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. | Manufacturers, &c., on application. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses | es ae A 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PR¥VYCES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


CHARLES READE: 
AS I KNEW HIM. 
By JOHN COLEMAN. 
Demy 8vo, 418 pp., buckram gilt, price l5s. net. 
A. TREHERNE and CO., Ltd., 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OOKS WANTED.—£15 OFFERED for Nimrod’s Life 

of a Sportsman, 1842; £8, Sporting Repository, 1822; £2, Alice’s 
Adventures, 1866 ; £5, Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838 or’48 ; £3, Tennyson's Poems, 1833; 
£3, Keats’ Poems, 1817. Libraries purchased. Buyers sent any distance.—¥or 
any book onearth write to MANAGER, Holland House Bookstores, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—£10 OFFERED for Nimvrod’s Lifs 
of a Sportsman, 1842; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vars, 1867-76; 
Alice in Veonderland, 1865; Annals of Sporting, 13 vols. Liumetas of any 
magnitude purchased for prompt cash. Desiderata List sent free—JUCKES, 
THE GREAT BOOK MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS, BIRMINGHAM. 


ICTURES WANTED.—WANTED, by a private Col- 
lector a few genuine Old Masters of the English, Dutch, or French 
Schools; Portraits of Ladies of the arly English School preferred. Ouly 
the finest things required. A liberal commission given for information leading 
to purchase.—Address, COLLECTOR, c/o Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSLONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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—_——— 


By Special Warrant of Appointment to 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


and 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


THE . «= s 


‘AQUASCUTUM’ 
COAT. 


Made in al! Shapes for Professtonal 


or Business Wear. 


THE SMARTEST TOWN COAT. 


| JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
NO. 3 THE SQUARE. By Fiorence WARDEN, 
Author of “ The House on the Marsh,” &c. 


Pall Mall Gazette.— Those who value a story for ingenuit and novelty of 
plot should not miss reading Miss Florence Warden’s ‘No. 3 The ‘he Square,’” 


IN THE DAYS OF GOLDSMITH. By 


M. McD. Boprry, K.C., Author of “ Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” &c. 


Times.—‘ Mr. Bodkin, in original fashion, has blended fancies and facts, and 
gives us a sprightly story with abundance of sensation and an ingenious plot. = 

Pall Mall Gazette.— The book is, without reservations, a very pretty and 
completely successful experiment.” 


THE BURDEN OF HER YOUTH. By L.T. 
Meapve, Author of “ Stories from the Diary of a Doctor,” &c. 
Times.—“ A well-told story of girl life.” 


BENEATH THE VEIL. By Apetive SerGrant, 


Author of ‘‘ The Future of Phyllis,” &. [Second Edition. 


THE BATON SINISTER. By Grorcz Grzzrt, 


Author of ‘“‘In the Shadow of the Purple.” [This day. 


THRALDOM. By Heten Protuero-Lewis (Mrs. 
C 


J. G. Pugh), Author of ‘‘ Hooks of Steel,” &c. This day. 


THE TRIUMPH OF JILL. By F. E. Youna. 


*,* A New Novel of great promise by a New Writer. [This day. 


SWEET “DOLL” OF HADDON HALL. 


By J. E. Moppocs, Author of “‘A Woman’s Checkmate,” &c. 


[Newt week. 
THE OTHER MRS. JACOBS. By Mrs. Camr- 


BELL PRAED, Author of “ The Scourge Stick,” “‘ Fugitive Anne,” &c. 


[Immediately, 
HIS MASTER PURPOSE. By Haroup Bryp- 
Loss, Author of ‘‘ Ainslie’s Ju-ju,” &. [Immediately, 


By May Crommeni, 
[Immediately, 


PARTNERS THREE. 


Author of “‘ Crimson Lilies,” &c. 


EILEEN. By Lucas Cuizeve, Author of Bi In- 
discretion of Gladys,” &c. [August. 
THE STOLEN EMPEROR. By Mrs. Huce 


Fraser, Author of ‘‘A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan,” “A Little Grey 
Sheep,” &c. [August. 


_ London: JOHN LONG, 13, and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 











P:-ice 3 Guineas. | 


Only Address— 


AQUASCUTUM, LTD., 
100 REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


CAUTION !!12 


We wish to warn the public against inferior imitations, 
and to state that no garment is genuine unless it bears 
our label with the words “‘ Aquascutum’ (Registered 
Trade Mark), Scantlebury & Commin, 100 Regent Street, 
London, W.” 


Mr. JOHN LANE announces the publication to-day of 
this romance, the authorship of which is still a mystery* 
The extraordinary demand from the trade and the general 
public is doubtless due to the interest created by the com- 
ments of the press. Mr. John Lane believes, however, that 
as soon as the book reaches the reading public it will by its 


uncommon merits fully sustain the reputation with which 


its unique adventures have equipped it. 


At all Libraries, Booksellers, and Book: 
stalls. 6s. 


THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 


With Map and Publisher’s Note. 6s. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


THE KING'S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 








Entrance in Thomas Street at back of Church. 





Illustrations and Patterns forwarded on application. 


Telephone: 
1,520 CenrRaL. 


Telegraphic Address: 
‘Aquascutum Lonpon.’ 





Preacher To-morrow, 


The Rev. J. HUNTER, 
11,0, and 7.0, 


D.D. 
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J. M. DENT & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


TEMPLE BIOGRAPHIES.—Second Volume. 
THE LIFE-WORK OF 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


By the late 


HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


With Photogravure Portrait, 
8 Reproductions from Paintings (2 Photogravures), 
2 Photographs. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 








SECOND & CHEAPER EDITION. | FOURTH & CHEAPER EDITION 





BEATRICE ws 
D'ESTE, NATURALIST 
IN 


DUCHESS OF MILAN, 


wor, LAA PLATA. 
B ULIA 
ee eer By W. H. HUDSON. 


Illustrated by J. Smrt. 5s. net. 


With 5 Photogravures, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Altogether unique among boéks 


“Her interpretation of the sunny, 
on natural history...... Will long con- 


sensuous life, surrounded with every | 
beauty in art and nature, lends to her | tinue to be a storehouse of facts and 
historical study some of the fascina- | observations of the greatest value to 
tion of Maurice Hewlett’s tales.” | the philosophical naturalist.” 

—Daily Telegraph. * | —Dr. A. R. WALLACE, in Nature, 












TEMPLE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES .—I. 


BENVENUTO CELLINI 


Newly Translated by ANNE MACDONELL, with Introduction, &e. 
With Portraits, &c., 2 vols. long fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 


Daily News.—‘‘ Newly and brilliantly translated.” 


Sentdinn. —‘ The translation is a sterling piece of work.” 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ No such serv iceable and pleasing edition has before 
appeared.” 


The ‘Speaker.— The introduction is truly admirable. Her analysis of the 
_ vainglorious spirit of Cellini is a piece of fine criticism, finely written. 
The books have been prepared most daintily.” 


*,* Please write for a Pros peotens of the Sertes. 








Photogravure ‘Seliaiiaeiuiat: pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, net; lambskin, 2s. net. 


NEW “TEMPLE CLASSICS.” 
300 Vols.; full List free. 
AUGUSTINE’S CITY OF GOD. (Healey’s Translation.) Edited 
by F. N. Bussett, D.D. In3 vols. 


THUCYDIDES’ PELOPONNESIAN WAR, 


lation.) Edited by R. Feetuam. In 2 vols. 


(Crawley’s Trans- 


WwW rite to ALDINE HOUSE, W. C., for z a Catalogue. 


NEIL M UNRO’S — 








NEW NOVEL 


CHILDREN OF 
TEMPEST 


2s now ready, price 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


OCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S 
Sheffield Museum, exterminated overwhelming plague of them from "Sheffield 
Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailing 
Tins 1/3, 2/ 3, 





éuccess. Innumnicrable testimowals and press commendations. 


4/6, post-free, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefiield. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


A THRILLING TRAVEL BOOK. 


SAND -BURIED RUINS OF KHOTAN, 


Being an Ac-ount of a Thrilling Journey of Exploration and a Recorg " 
the Remarkable Finds in Exploring the Ruins of Khotan. By M. Aves 
Srem. With over 150 Illustrations, Photogravure Frontispiece, and 
large Map, medium 8vo, 21s. net. ‘ 


A CHARMING HISTORY AND GUIDE, 
JAMAICA AS IT IS. By B. Poutuey-Burry, 


With a Map and several Illustrations from Photographs, crown 8vo, 6s, net, 
THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY.—NeEw Voz, 
‘6‘As the title indicates, the ‘ First Novel Library’ 
will consist of the first novels of such new authors 
as show exceptional talent.””°—ATHEN ZUM. 


A DRAMA OF SUNSHINE. Played i in 


Homburg. By Mrs. Ausrey Ricuarpson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 
SPLENDID HOLIDAY READING. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PRINCE AGA 


MIRZA. By Aquiza Kempster. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; paper covers, ls, 
Prince Aga Mirza’s adventures are always fresh and of thrilling interest, 


IMPERIAL INDIA: Letters from the East, 


By Joun OuiveR Hoses (Mrs. Craigie). Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s,; 
cloth, 2s. 
“Mrs. Craigie has caught, with swift intuition, the essential note of Northern 
India,” —Datly Chronicle. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION, 


THE MISCHIEF OF A GLOVE. By Mrs, 
Puitip CHamPion DE Crespicny, Author of ‘Behind the Arras” 
Cloth, 6s, 

“A jolly-going romance of adventure.”—Scotsman. 


THE TEMPLE. By Georce Herserrt. Fac. 


simile Reprint of the First Edition. With an Introduction by J. E 
SHoRrTHOUSE, Author of “‘ John Inglesant.” Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN DYER. Edited by 


Epwarp Tuomas, M.A., Author of “ Horw Solitariz.” Vol. IV. of the Welsh 
Library, Cloth, 2s.; paper covers, 1s. Vols. I.-III., THE MABINOGION, 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


A MOMENTOUS WORK. 


THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 








MR. JOHN LANE announces for Publication on 
Wednesday next a New and Original Novel 
by MR. CHARLES MARRIOTT, entitled ** THE 
HOUSE ON THE SANDS,” price 6s. In 
the Publisher’s opinion, MR. MARRIOTT will, 
with this book, attain to the high rank pre- 
dicted for him by the principal critics of ‘* THE 
COLUMN” and ‘‘LOVE WITH HONOUR.” The New 
Work deals with questions of Imperial Policy, 
which are at present uppermost in the minds 
of the Anglo-Saxon races, and may even 


embody suggestions that will prove con- 


tributory to the solution. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE 
AUGUST, 1903. Price 6d. 


CHRISTIAN THAL. Book IIL, | WHY OLD BABOON HAS THAT 
Chaps. 2-5. By M. E. Francis | KINK IN HIS TAIL, By 0.8. 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell). A SUMMER MORNING. By Fred 

A _ SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY WHISHAW. 

DUELLIST. By Evens C. | NATURE'S COMEDIAN. Chaps.3-4 
GODLEY. By W. E. Noruis. 

AUSTRALIA AS THE FLOWERY | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, 

LAND. By E, M. Nau. By ANDREW Lana. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

No. 395. JULY, 1903, 6s. 

1, THE SAGAS AND SONGS OF THE GAEL. 

2° THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. 

3 SIR DONALD STEWART AND THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR. 

{ THE IMPROVEMENT OF BRITISH FORESTRY. 

5, THE SUBMARINE (Illustrated). 

% NEW LIGHTS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

7 ASIA IN TRANSFORMATION (with a Map). 


NA. 
® SEN ROYAL ACADEMY AND REFORM. 

10. THE SURVIVAL OF PERSONALITY AFTER DEATH. 
IL RELIGION AND THE POOR. 

12, MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL POLICY, 

1%. POPE LEO XIII. 


SELECTED SPEECHES OF SIR 
WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, _?t». 


ON QUESTIONS RELATING TO COLONIAL POLICY. . Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Hucu Ecrrtox, M.A. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 
lis, net. [Just out, 


A CATALOGUE OF LETTERS 
AND OTHER HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS EXHIBITED IN 
THE LIBRARY AT WELBECK. 


Compiled by S. ARTHUR StronG, M.A., Librarian to the House of Lords, 
and to the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth ; Professor in University 
College, London. With Portraits and numerous Facsimiles of Manuscripts 
in the possession of the Duke of Portland. 4to, £2 2s. net. [Just out. 





Crown 4to, 500 pages, 25s, net. 
NEW ISSUE, WITH PORTRAIT OF LORD DUFFERIN. 


GREEK COINS AND THEIR 
PARE NT CITIE Ss. . A Tour Round the Ancient 


Sites. By JoHN Warp, 
F.S.A. With a Scientific Catalogue of Mr. Ward’s Collection by G. F. 
Hit, M.A. With 22 Autotype Plates, 500 Illustrations, Maps, and many 
Portraits. 

A selection of the coins is now on exhibition at the Burlington Fine 

Arts Club. 

“Mr. Ward is fortunate in the state of his coins.......We doubt if anything 
finer is known than the four Syracusan Medaliions.”—Times. 


NEW VOLUMES IN MR. MURRAY'S 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 
A COMPANION TO FRENCH VERSE. 


With Poems for Recitation. By the Rev. H. J. Cuayter, M.A., Author of 
“The Troubadours of Dante.’’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Just out. 


UN EPISODE DE WATERLOO. | (Extrait 


de la Chartreuse de Parme.) Par StenpHaL. Adapted and Edited by 
Mavrice A. GeroTHwouL, B.Phil., Public Examiner (Hngland and Scot- 
land) in French Language and Literature. Crown 8vo, 2s. (Just out. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND ESSAY 
WRITING, By L. Cope Cornrorp. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


[Next week, 





NEW VOLUME IN MR. MUBRAY’S 
HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
ALGEBRA. Part II. Adapted to the Requirement 


of the Second Stage of the Director of the Board of Education. By 
E. M. Laneuey, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, Modern School, 
Bedford, and S. R. N. Brapiy, M.A., Mathematical Master, Modern 
School, Bedford. Feap. vo, 2s. [Just oul. 


LOWER PRICED RE-ISSUE OF 
MR. MURRAY’S UNIVERSITY MANUALS. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL. [From its Origin to 


Sir Walter Scott. By Water Raveicu, Professor of English Literature, 
Glasgow University. Crown 8vo, 2s. [Just 


out 
L u. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
NOW READY. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 
OF SOCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS 
AFFECTING WOMEN. 
The Review endeavours to collect, quarter by. quarter, all that is of most 


value for reference and record in regard to the work of women in all parts of 
the world. 


Published Quarterly, price Is., 15th Jan., April, July, and Oct. 
_ WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


NEW HOLIDAY NOVEL. 
NOW BEADY.—At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


CARITA. 


Ry EYRE HUSSEY, Author of “On Account of Sarah,” &c. 
Intensely Interesting Sketches of 
HENLEY LIFE, ARTIST LIFE, CHILD LIFE. 
Illustrated by Harotp Pirrarp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


London: JACOB, Edgware Boad, 





SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


STANDARD.—“ A graphic picture of a very interesting man.” 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s, ret. 


SIR HENRY WENTWORTH 
ACLAND, BART., K.C.B., F.R.S., Regius Professor of 


Medicine in the University of Oxford. 
MEMOIR. By J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, late Scholar of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Ellen- 
borough in 1814,” 

_ TIMES.—“ Full of interest, especially for those who knew Oxford in Acland’s 
time or knew Acland himself. It affords frequent glimpses of the famous men 
who were among Acland’s friends and correspondents.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘*A lively volume of travel.” 
With #1 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


A SEARCH FOR THE MASKED 
TAWAREKS. By W. J. HARDING KING, M.B.A.S., 


F.R.G.S. 

_WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Mr. King supplies much valuable informa- 
tion. Moreover, we are indebted to him for an exceedingly lively volume of 
spirited adventure......He has the art of blending the prosaic with the 
picturesque, and his notes on trade-routes, and the political relations of the 
French with the tribes of the South and the Empire of Morocco are enlivened 
by incidents humorously described, by vivid pictures of the scenery and of the 
Arab life, of their superstitions, folk-lore and legends.” 


ARDINA DORAN. by Susay Curistian, 


Author of ‘‘ An Inland Ferry.” Crown 8vo. 4s. 

TIMES.—“ The delicacy and charm that linger about ‘ An Inland Ferry’ are 
not easily forgotten, and one opens a second story from Miss Susan Christian’s 
pen with a sense of pleasurable anticipation that is certainly not doomed to 
disappointment......Ardina should take a very honourable place among the 
more ethereal heroines of the year.” 


LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S 


WI FE By MARY KING WADDINGTON. Illustrated with 
a Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 19s. 6d. net. wo 
SUPPLIES EXHAUSTED. THIRD SUPPLY READY IMMEDIATELY, 
SPECTATOR.—* Madame Waddington’s ‘ Letters,’ if they were not welcome 
on any other ground, would be supremely welcome for this reason alone, that 
they make a picture full of life and individuality, which is entirely free from 
the taint of vulgarity or the consciousness of being ‘ smart.’...... We can but Me 
here and there and bring up a very few gems as samples of the thousand-and- 
one charming things that make up the book.” 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS. 
A Record of Secret Serviee Recently Achieved. Edited by ERSKINE 
CHILDERS, Author of “In the Ranks of the C.I.V.” With 2 Maps and 2 
Charts, crown 8vo, 6s. : , 

STANDARD.—“ A clever, freshly-told, and, of its sort, singularly interesting 
story...... It is written with a clearness and vigour that call attention to the 
remarkable possibilities it suggests.”” 


AN AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON. 
SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONDON ROSES: an Idyll of the 


British Museum. By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, Author of 
*‘Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse,”’ “‘ Rupert, by the Grace of God,” &c. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The characters of the two men and the two girls 
are well contrasted and faithfully drawn, and in her dialogue the authoress 
shows a sense of humour, a faculty for bright unlaboured conversation, which, 
together with a literary and social appreciation, makes her book particularly 
pleasant reading.” 


CORNELIUS. By Mrs. Henry DE LA 


PASTURE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
SPECTATOR.—“ The kind of book to which one settles down after the 
experience of a few pages with the conviction of a pleasant time tocome. A 
book which makes one feel sorry as we near the end to see how little remains.” 


NO HERO. By E. W. Hornune, Author 


of “A Bride from the Bush,” “‘ The Amateur Cracksman,” “‘ Peccavi,” &. 
With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. : 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Mr. Hornung tells his story brightly and pleasantly, 
his characters are full of human nature, and his boy, Bob Evers, is one of the 
most delightful youths imaginable.” 


GEORGE GORING’S DAUGHTERS. 


By M. E. CARR, Author of ‘‘ Love and Honour.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY. 

VANITY FAIR.—‘ There is an art without artifice, a directness of appeal, 
and an emotional force about this story that mark it out among the novels of 
the day.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ A delicate and charming story. A book whose substance 
would seem leaves of life rather than of parchment.’ 


A THIRD POT-POURRI. By Mrs. 
C. W. EARLE. SECOND EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—* Rarely are two successes followed in 
due course by a third success, but all those who delighted in Mrs, Earle’s two 
first books will eagerly welcome ‘A THIRD POT-POURRI.’” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
TWENTY-SIXTH EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 
GARDE N. With an Appendix by Lady Constance LrtTow, 


Dean Hote, in an article upon the work in the NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
says :—“ There is not time for further enjoyment of this sweet, spicy ‘ Pot- 
Pourri’; no space for further extracts from this clever and comprehensive 
book: only for two more earnest words to the reader—Buy it.” 


MORE POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 
GARDEN. FIFTH IMPRESSION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
PUNCH.—“ This second volume has all the eharm of the first. It is just the 
friendly chat of a lady who has not only read books, but knows all about her 
kitchen, and, if possible, more about the garden she loves. On each, sound, 
useful information is pleasantly conveyed.” 


, 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO,, 15 Waterloo Place. S.W. 
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STRAIGHT from the COUNTRY. 


SHSSSSSSSSSSSHOSSSSSSOSOSOSOSOOOSOOOOD 





We have made arrangements whereby through the medium of 


“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ 


YOU CAN OBTAIN THE FRESHEST EGGS DAILY, 
THE BEST BUTTER STRAIGHT FROM THE DAIRY, 
DELICIOUS CREAM DIRECT FROM THE COUNTRY, 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ 


THE IDEAL COUNTRY HOUSE PAPER. 
Price 6d. Weekly, at all Newsagents and Booksellers’. 








WE ARE GIVING AWAY Prizes value £2200 EVERY QUARTER— 
TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
TO ACROSTIC SOLVERS. 
TO QUOTATION SOLVERS. 





DO YOU WANT A DOG? 
DO YOU WANT A HORSE? 


If so, look at the Illustrated Advertisements of Horses 
and Dogs for Sale in “ Tue County GEenTLeMan.” 








“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PAPER, THE SQUIRE'S PAPER, 
THE FARMER’S PAPER, THE GARDENER'S PAPER, 
THE TIRED CITY MAN’S PAPER, 


And contains Articles and Illustrations of especial interest to every one who is interested 
in outdoor life and country pursuits. 





GET it TO-DAY from your Newsagent. 


If your Newsagent has sold out, drop us a post-card, giving his address. We will then 
make certain that you are not disappointed again, 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” Price 6d. Weekly. 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
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MACMILLAN AND 6O.’S LIST. 


THE DISCUSSION 


ON FISCAL REFORM. 


The only complete Work in the English 
language which can serve as a guide to 
the student and inquirer. 

21s. net each. 

Vol III.—N to Z, 


In Three Volumes 8vo, 
Vol. L—A to E. Vol. IT.—F to M. 


DICTIONARY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. 


Desides the anonymous contributions (for which the Editor takes 
the responsibility) over 190 experts in Economic Science— 
English, American, and European—supply signed articles to 
the Dictionary. 


All questions directly or remotely bearing on the subject of 


FISCAL REFORM 


receive adequate treatment, and wherever possible Bibliographies 
have been supplied, 


A full descriptive Prospectus of the Dictionary will be sent 
on application to the Publishers. 


s * 


y* Any Bookseller will, on receiving a few days’ notice, procure 


a copy of the Work for inspection. 





JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s, 6d. Annual Subscriptien, post-free, 11s. 


CONTENTS. 
EA; YAHVEH: DYAUS; ZEY=S ; JUPITER. By Prof. A. H. Krave. 
eZ SC a 
Be Bt A see LITERATURE ? By the Rev. S. io, ee A. 





E WISDO BEN SIRA.—II. aa the Rev. Dr. C. Tay 
PRIMITIVE EXEGESI S AS A "FACTOR IN THE CORRUPTION OF TEXTS 
OF SCRIPTURE ELUSERATED FROM THE VERSIONS OF BEN 


SIRA. By J. H. A. Har 

AN EARLY COPY OF THE SAMARITAN-HEBREW PENTATEUCH. By 
the Rev. GeorGe MarRGoLiouTH. 

THE LOST TRIBES, AND THE INFLUENCE OF THE SEARCH FOR 
Lig ON — RETURN OF THE JEWS TO ENGLAND. By A.zerr 

YAMS 

THE ARABIC. ‘PORTION “ THE CAIRO GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE 
“ incOMenn ta y Dr. H. HirscHrep. 

HAPAX LEGOMENA IM ALTEN TESTAMENT. By Dr. A.S. Yauupa. 

PROFESSOR BLAU ON THE BIBLE AS A BOOK. By E.N. Apter. 


AUGUST NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
ONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE. = VERBICT OF THE PAST. By 
By STEPHEN Gwynn. Chaps. 21-24. . 
PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE ? THE. * COLONIE AND_ IMPERIAL 
’, ROWLAND, EFENCE. By the Editor of the 
pEFE Service Magazine. 
A VILLAGE CRICKET CLUB. 
HECTOR BERLIOZ. ByJ. Curuserr 


HADDEN, 





LA Parte. 

SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN UNI- 
VERSITY EDUCATION. By S 
Ricuarp Jess, M.P, TAMMANY AND THE PURITANS. 

THE VISIONARY, THE SAINT OF BAALBEC. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Pricels.4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s, 
The AUGUST NUMBER Contains :— 
WESLEY’S DAYS OF TRIUMPH (John Wesley: Part II.) By Prof. C. T. 
INCHESTER. 
THE LATER YEARS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. (Unpublished Letters to 
's. Hughes. .) Being his own account of his literary labours, busi- 
ne omega family life, and last days. Edited by Horace G. 
UTCH 


= YELLOW VAN.—X. By Ricuarp Warrernc, Author of “No. 5 John 





MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


NICHOLAS. 
Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
AUGUST NUMBER es 
FIVE HUNDRED LITTLE WORLDS. Sketch. By Mary Proctor. 
THE i KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. Serial Story. By 
Howarp Pye. 
INA FOREST AFLAME, mor, es S. CANFIELD. 
NAPOLEON’S ” WAGON-SHED CAMPAIGN. By G. M. L. Brown, 


ILLUSTRATED 


ST. 


Price 1s. 
he 


DUCKWORTH. & CO. 


THE 
ORRERY 
PAPERS. 


By the COUNTESS of CORK and ORRERY. 


2 vols., TWENTY-THREE PHOTOGRAVURES, 
Demy 8vo, 42s. net. 


“ Themselves literature, and worth reading for their admirable — as well 
as for the facts which they convey...... We have read these two volumes with 
the greatest pleasure.”—SPECTATOR. 

“‘ Charming to look at as well as to read.”—Datty CHRONICLE. 

‘*Perhaps the most genuine literature of that time......Stand high among 
the Letters in our language.”—-SPEAKER. 

* Have the high historical value of State papers.” —-OvTLOOK. 

“There are few more attractive than the documents , Printed in Lape two 
sumptuous volumes......A real and valuable contribution.”"—Datitr Trini: ves. 


THE 
ORRERY. 
PAPERS. 


THE BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 





Af 
NOW READY. A Book for TO-DAY. 


THE CURSE 
OF COBDEN 


AND THE WORSHIP OF DIANA. 
By J. BUCKINGHAM POPE. 
FREE-TRADE FALLACIES EXPOSED. 
SHILLING NET. NEW EDITION. 


THE POPISH PLOT. 
A Study in the History of the Reign of Charles II. 
By JOHN POLLOCK, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Tall demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


An important contribution to English history, dealing mainly with three 
questions propounded to the Author by the late Lord Acton. 

“Mr. Pollock’s book i is one of the most thrillingly interesting that I have 
read for many a year.’’—Mr,. AnpREw Lang, in the Pilot, June 20th. 


REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. 


By ELINOR GLYN, 


Author of “ The Visits of Elizabeth.”” Crown 8vo, Coloured Frontispiece, 6s 
“ She is at this moment our leading novelist of modern manners.’”’—Sphere. 


LOVE’S GHOST and LE GLAIVE. 
By EDITH ESCOMBE. 6s. 


‘‘We have been very much interested by these pieces of fiction. As we 
admire their workm: anship we cannot do better than call the attention o/ 
discriminating readers to ‘ Love’s Ghost.’”’—Literary World. 


NEW BOOK BY H, BELLOC. 
CALIBAN’S GUIDE TO LETTERS. 


OTHERWISE CALLED 


THE AFTERMATH; or, GLEANINGS FROM A BUSY LIFE 
Cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. 6d, net. 


“High spirits, quiet irony, a general sense of exuberance. 
to buy and rejoice over. ”_Daily News. 
“Full of vitality and laughter.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE KING OF FOLLY ISLAND. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘* There is hardly a desirable quality they do not possess in high 
development. A charming collection.”—Morning Post. 


DUCKWORTH’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME JUST OUT. 
GAINSBOROUGH. 


ARTHUB B. CHAMBERLAIN. With 55 Illustrations. 


LEONARDO. 


By Dr. GEORG GRONAU. 44 Illustrations. 





ONE 














The book is ons 








By 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 
By C. MAUCLAIR. 50 Illustrations. 
ROSSETTI. By F. M. Hourrrer.| FRED. WALKER. C. Brack. 
50 Illustrations. 33 Illustrations. (Photogravure 
Frontispiece.) 
DURER. By L. Ecxensteis. 37|MILLET. By B.Hotranp. 32 Ilus- 


trations. 
IN PREPARATION, 


60|}BOTTICELLI. By Mrs. Apr (Julia 
Cartwright.) 


Tilustrations. 


REMBRANDT. 
Lilustrations. 


By A. BréAat. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


DSOOPSSOSSSSS SOOO S SOSH OS SOO OSSOSOSOOOOS 


BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMMAND. 


THE CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 


By J. E. C. BODLEY, Author of “ France.” 


Demy 8vo, 2ls. net. 
The Appendix contains 8,000 names of persons invited to Westminster Abbey. 


There is also a ROYAL EDITION on Japanese vellum. 


A few copies are for sale and the price is Twenty Guineas net, Thig 


fine Edition is specially bound in Levant Morocco by Mr. Douguas CocKERELL. 
“This book forms a magnificent tribute to the position of the Crown in the moderu Empire, and stamps the author an English historian of the first rank.” 


**This splendid story which Mr. Bodley tells with a felicity and a good taste which are never at fault.”—Standard, 
** An exceedingly remarkable book. A profound and brilkiant study of our constitutional history. Mr. Bodley has proved himself worthy of 


—Athenzum, 
the Royal 


confidence by producing a book which, in elevation as well as vivacity of style, in largeness of view, and in wide, judicious, and unexaggerated criticism, is likely 


to become a twentieth-century classic.’’—Dauly Telegraph. 


“Mr. Bodley, viewing the subject from the lofty standpoint of the historian, has endeavoured, and with brilliant success, to demonstrate all that thé Cio 
stands for. That high enterprise could not have been entrusted toa worthier hand than that of the distinguished historian of the development of mod 
Fraunce...... His book will endure as a bright jewel of English literature and English lere.”—Pull Mall Gazette. a 





THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MAR 


LAMB. Edited by E. V. Lucas. With numerous Llustrations. In 7 
vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
VOL. V. IS NOW READY. 

“It will satisfy the most exacting of Elians.”—Westminster Gazette. 

“Mr. Lucas’s edition will be the tirst complete one which has yet been given 
to the world. His notes are almost as interesting as the text which they 
elucidate.”—Standard. 

“This edition will for many years be the indispensable one to all students of 
Lamb.”’"— Academy. 

“* Mr. Lucas’s edition of Lamb has been eagerly awaited, and the first volume 
convinces us that it is worth waiting for.”—/'imes. 


Messrs. Methuen will commence on August 1st the issue of all the 
novels of Alexandre Dumas, newly translated into English and 
published at 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d., according to their length; or in 
cloth, with Coloured illustrations, at 2s.6d. each. Of these novels, 70 
in number, at least 30 have never been translated into English. 
The first volumes will be— 


THE PRINCE OF THIEVES. Translated 


by A. RB. Atuinson. Demy 8vo, paper covers, 6d., 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS. Translated 
by A. R. ALurnsoy. With a long Introduction by ANDREW Lane. Demy 
8vo, paper covers, ls. 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 


Messrs. Methuen will shortly commence the issue of a Miniature Edition of 
the Plays and Poems of Shakespeare. The series will consist of 40 volumes, 
each Play being contained in one volume, while the Poems and Sonnets will 
be given in three volumes. Short introductions, and brief but sufficient foot- 
notes, will be added by Mr. W. J. CraiG, whose eminence as a Shakespearian 
scholar is unquestioned. These charming little books will be so small as to 
repose comfortably in the waistcoat pocket, and yet so well printed as to be 
read with ease, and they will be issued in leather at 1s. net each volume. 
Messrs. Methuen hope to publish the volumes at frequent and regular intervals 
until the whole series is complete. Kindly write for a prospectus, 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 


A new series of books under the above title will shortly be commenced. 
These books are monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of 
the subject under treatinent, and rejecting the minute details, the controversy, 
and the elaborate criticism which might justly find a place in a long book. 
They are under the direction of Mr. Crri1, Davryrort, and each volume will 
consist of about 200 pages, will contain a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 30 
to 50 other Illustrations, and will be published at 2s. 6d. net. Demy lsmo. 

THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE ROMNEY, BY GEORGE PASTON. 


THE NORFOLK BROADS. By W. A. Durr. 


Assisted by numerous Contributors. With 48 Coloured and 29 Uncoleured 
Illustrations by Frank Sourueate. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
“A comprehensive and well-turned-out volume, enriched by numerc:s 
water-colour drawings.’’—Times. * Delightful ilustrationa. “—Cutlook. 
“Far and away the most comprehensive work on Broadland. The charm is 
immensely increased by the lghly artistic illustrations of Mr. Frank South- 
gate.”—Eastern Daily Press, 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


By Lorp Macaciay. “Edited by F. C. Montacus, M.A. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 6s. each. The ouly edition of this book completely annotated. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX: a Biographical 
Study. By J. L. Hammonp. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“It is a delightful book, a brilliant picture of English politics in their 
moment of greatest glory, an inspiring reassertion of the undying principles 
that have been the lifeblood of English liberty. It 1s a book tc make one 
think well of politics, for it shows us what a high thing the political life not 
only may be, but has actually been.” —Times. 

*““It is seldom one meets with a pclitical study so rich in ideas and distin- 
guished by such a grasp of principles.’’—Daily Chronicte. 


A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. 


Barixc-GouLp. With numerous Illustrations, crown $vo, 6s. This book is 
uniform with Mr. Baring-Gould’s books on Devon, Dartmoor, and Brittany. 


A BOOK OF EXMOOR. By F. J. Syeux. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. | ; 
“A charming monograph, copiously illustrated, of a well-loved corner of 


England.”—Daily News. 

“This is of the best type of literary guide-hook ; it brings the scent of the 
moor to London, and it will double the valne of a holiday on Exmoor.” 

‘¢ A charming and valuable work.”—Punch, —Daily Chronicle. 


THE PROTECTIONIST PERIL; or, The 


Finauce of the Empire. By G. H. Perris, Crown &vo, ls. 


| LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: an Aid to 


Composition. y S. E. Winsout, M.A,, Christ’s Hospital 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. KEY 5s. net. , , on 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. : By 


W. S. Hotpsworts, M.A., B.C.L. 2 vols. Vol. I., demy 8vo, 10s 64. net 
“The work is excellently written, and is just the treatise required by the 
student, for the style is good and never dull.”’-—Law 7'rmes. 
“A valuable contribution to legal Literature, narrated with great skill and 
learniug.”—Standard. 


A FRONTIERSMAN. 


By RocEr Pocock, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 4 


An authentic autobiography and story of adventures during the last 20 years, 


THE COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 


GitBert A Beckett. Embellished with upwards of 50 characteristic 
Illustrations by Joun Leecu. Leather, post 16mo, 2s. 6d. net: (5} by 34). 
From the edition published by R. Bentley, 1840. [Methuen’s Miniature Books, 


A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 


FLOWERS. By Mrs. StepHEeN Batson. Fcap. $vo, 3s. 6d. 
A very complete and concise guide in alphabetical order. 


DERBYSHIRE. By J. Cuarzes Cox, LL.D, 
F.S.A. Illustrated by J.C. Watt. Pott S8vo, cloth, 3s, ; leather, 3s. 6d. net, 
(Little Guides, 
THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN AND 
CCLOURED BOOKS. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. Sd. net to 4s. 6d. net each volume, 


** A really brilliant idea brilliantly carried out.” —Sphere. } 

“The charm of these little volumes, admirably printed, neatly bound, and 
cheaply priced, is that they are exact reproductions of old, now unattainable, 
editions.” — Punch, 


REE NEW VOLUMES are— 


“We shal) be surprised if these excellent volumes fail te achieve an instructive 
success,”"—Atheneum, 

OF WAKEFIELD. With 2%4 
3s. 6d. net. 


TH 
THE VICAR 
By R. S. Surregs, 


Coloured Plates by T. RowLanpsoy. 
HANDLEY CROSS. 
With many Illustrations, in Colour and Line, by Joun Leecu. 4s, 6d. net, 
JORROCKS’S JAUNTS. By R. 8. Sonress, 
With 15 Coloured Plates by H. ALKEN. 3s, 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF A SPORTSMAN. By Nimeop. 


With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry ALKEN. 4s, 6d. net. 





126.000 IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
’ A NEW EDITION OF 7,000 COPIES IN THE PRESS. ° 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE. MER- 


CHANT TO HIS SON. ByG.H. Lortmer. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Amusing in the highest degree, Never was sound and solid advice given 
in easier fashion.” —Spectator. 
“Skrewa insight and common-sense abound on every page.’””—Punch, 
**Shrewd practical wisdom, keen observation of the world, and irrepressible 
good humour of a very delightful kind.”—Investor's Review, 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. By ApDE.INE SERGEANT, 


Author of ‘*The Story of a Penitent Soul.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. By Geraup FitzsrEPHEN. Crown 
on vO, 08. 
SAID THE FISHERMAN. By MarmapvKe PICKTHALL 


Cre 8vo. 6s. 
LUCIAN THE DREAMER. By J.S.FLetcHer. Crown 8vo, 68. 
THE BAPTIST RING. By WeatHerby CHESNEY. Crown 


840, 68. 

SUSANNAH AND ONE ELDER. By E. Manra ALBANESL 
Town d5VvO, Os, 

MRS. PETER HOWARD. By Mary E. Mann. A New Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. By S. Barinc-Gov.p, Author of 
““Mehalah.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE POOL IN THE DESERT. By Sara J. Duncan (Mrs 


Cotes). Crown 8vo, 6 





Ss. 
JOHANNA. By B. M. Croker. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 


Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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